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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS: 


CHURCH REFORM v. DISESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


THE movement on behalf of Church reform 
initiated by the recent meeting at St. James’s 
Hall indicates that the Establishment question 
has entered into an entirely new phase. Itisa 
practical admission that the status quo cannot 
be maintained, and that a change of front, even 
though it be in the presence of the enemy, is 
absolutely necessary to avert total defeat. 
‘‘ That the reform, and not the disestablishment, 
of the Church of England should be the policy 
of the present time,” is a new war-cry, which 
has taken the place of the mottoe, ‘‘ Defence not 
Defiance,” but lately inscribed on the banners 
of ‘‘Church defenders.”” ‘‘The Establishment 
must be defended as it is, or be abandoned as 
indefensible,”” was the admission of a frank 
upholder of the institution but a few years 
since; and even those who shrank from so 
plain an avowal insisted on the inopportuneness 
of serious changes at a moment when the enemy 
was thundering at the gate. But the stress of 
circumstances has been too great for the 
maintenance of a merely passive attitude. So 
many breaches have been made in the wall that 
new ramperts must be run up, or capitulation 
will become inevitable. 

This Church reform agitation is, therefore, a 
strategic movement, and the Church Times, 
while it tells the truth very roughly, does tell 
the ‘truth when it says of the St. James's 


Hall meeting :— 


which aimed at in i er tual infi h 
moral dignity, or even & oh waiiaies. No 


her 
or for 
ardent and 


vamping, - 

6 

) newly plate-armoured 
i weirdswena Seecoee 
This is severe, but is it not the fact, that, before 
the cry for disestablishment arose, reform was 
deprecated, instead of being encouraged—that 
bishops and other influential members of the 
Church were the most obstructive section of the 
Church, and that it was not till its political and 
social power was threatened that real concern 
was manifested for the weakness of its spiritual 
‘forces? The Church Reform Union isa result, 
of which the Liberation Society is the first 


cause, and when Lord Shaftesbury writes, “I 
am deeply anxious for a combination of all 


245 | parties in the Church to resist disestablishment, 


and to institute wholesale reforms,” he puts the 
two purposes in precisely the relative positions 
which, we suspect, they occupy in the minds of 
those whom he addresses. It is this mistaken- 


#8 | ness of aim which will prove one of the fatal 


obstacles to the success of the new movement. 
For a regenerated Church is one thing, and a 
more endurable Establishment quite another 
thing, and they who do not chiefly desire the 
first are likely to fail in regard to the second. 
As these reformers of the Church were once 
blind to its defects, so they are now equally 
blind to the utter inaptness of the means which 


262 | they propose for remedying them. At present 
307 | they seem really to believe that Parliament both 


can and will reconstruct the Establishment, for 
the purpose of saving it. Though the Parlia- 
mentary highway is blocked with secular mea- 
sures—though topics about which there is 
comparative agreement, and which our legis- 
lators are anxious to touch, are obliged to be 
laid on the legislative shelf, they actually expect 
—or act as though they expected—that the 
Cabinet and the two Houses‘of Parliament will 
devote themselves to the solution of the most 
serious ecclesiastical problems, which divide 
Churchmen themselves, and from which poli- 
ticians turn away with dread or with disgust. 
That, however, is less strange than their ap- 
parent unconsciousness of the fact, that most of 
the miseries from which the Church of England 
is now suffering are the result of past legislation. 
It is because it is an Act of Parliament Church 
that it is comparatively weak, is lacking in 
purity, and is altogether wanting in elasticity, 
and the proposed remedy is—more Acts of Par- 
liament! The State is accused of using the 
Church for its own purposes, and of persecuting 
or neglecting it, and yet the State is turned to 
once more, with a confidence which would be 
affecting if it were not foolish, as though it 
both could be, and wished to be, the Church’s 
saviour. 

While, however, Lord Shaftesbury, Canon 
Miller, and Canon Ryle appear still to be without 
misgiving as to the fitness of Parliament for the 
duties it has undertaken in respect to the 
spiritual interests of the people, there are other 
quarters of the Church of England in which the 
fatuity of any fresh invocations to Parliament 
for its help is distinctly recognised. Thus the 
Church Herald asserts, with a directness and a 
force which leave nothing to be added, that— 


The majority of the House of Commons is known to 
be opposed to the highest claims of the Church, and 
suspected to be only waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity for depriving her of her legal rights and privi- 
leges. A very large minority of that body has openly 
proclaimed its unceasing hostility to her, and avowed 
its intention of her revenues. Every 
measure iss from such an assembly must inevitably 
be regarded with Py ; even when an act appears 
just and honest, it will be ba. ge-wee of concealing some 
secret snare; and the thorough supporter of 
Church and State—as they are—cannot deny that 
recent ae within and without the walls 
of the of Westminster, have greatly tended té 
confirm the opinion of those whose only hope is in a 
speedy disestablishment. : 

Besides all this, it is now « settled principle in all 
Constitutional Governments—that is, in nearly the 
whole civilised world—that religious societies bave a 
right to manage their own affairs. How else can the 
tee y bya hag ng ag fil oh" The Arch- 

of Canter is, in our nion, beginning at 
ae Weene end. hat the Church really needs ts 
autonomy, the restoration 4 her undoubted liberty, the 
resumption of her inalienable rights, and the recovery of 
her powers of self-government, 


‘* Beginning at the wrong end”’—the phrase is 
as exact as it_is pithy, and points out, not 


merely the blunder of the St. James’s Hall 
speakers, but “the more excellent way” in 
which they will be led to walk when their vision 
has been sharpened by new and more bitter 
experience of the vanity of politico-ecclesiastical 
legislation, and when their faith in the power of 
truth is greater than it seems to be at present. 

We need not enlarge, or we might advert to 
the shortsightedness of changes adapted to the 
exigencies of a system which few men of any 
political sagacity expect to last for a lengthened 
period—to the improbability that the Ohurch of 
England will ever adapt her machinery to her 
work until she is permeated with that sense of 
responsibility which only a Church without 
State-support can fully possess, and to the im- 
possibility of securing that adaptation so long 
as she is denied the freedom which can never be 
enjoyed in conjunction with the trammels in- 
separable from an Establishment. These are 
truths which will become apparent as time rolls 
on, and, meanwhile, we may welcome the 
Church reformers as useful though unconscious 
allies. They are helping to pour a flood of light 
into every recess and cranny of the Establish- 
ment, and the failure of their efforte to sweep 
away abuses inseparable from it will put new 
strength into the arm of those who, to use old 
Latimer’s phrase, ‘‘ stand not ticking and toying 
at the branches, but strike at the root |’ 


MR. MIALL’S MOTION ON OHURCH. 
PROPERTY. 


Iw the House of Commons on Thursday night 
Mr. Miall, amid the applause of those around 
him and the ironical cheers of the Opposition, 
gave notice that he would move the following 
resolution on an early day after Easter :— 

‘That an humble address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty that by means 
of a Royal Commission, full and acourate par- 
ticulars may be procured of the origin, nature, 
amount, and application of any property and 
revenues appropriated to the use of the Ohurch 
of England, with a view to furnish requisite 
information bearing on the question of dis- 
establishment and disendowment.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


ConvocaTion is holding its meetings as usual at 
this time of the year, but is doing far less in the 
talking department than has hitherto been custo- 
mary. This may probably be attributed to the 
moral influence of work. Having something really 
to do there is less disposition to waste time in 
empty vapouring. Indeed, considering how unused 
this body is to do any real work, it is amazing how 
quickly and well it is getting through the pro- 
gramme that has been submitted to it. The 
character of the new and abridged services is being 
settled, and that without very much division. A 
hard and sore point, however, came up in the 
Lower House last week. On the programme of 
business was a motion to ratify the omission of 
‘certain solemn days for which particular services 
are appointed.” Thege days are the 30th of 
January, when King Charles was beheaded, the 29th 
of May, when Charles II. escaped, and the 5th 
of November. Of course, it does not signify in the 
least whether Convocation ‘‘ ratifies” the omission 
of services in these days. The State has ordered 
these days not to be observed, and the services 
belonging to them to be cancelled. But Convoca- 
tion wants to go through the form of sanctioning 
what has been done, so that it might seem that it 
had a hand in doing it. Childish, is it? Well, we 
all do childish things sometimes, and especially 
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‘when, of set purpose, we resolve to “‘ maintain our 
alignity.”” Please, therefore, allow Convocation to 
do this without ridiculing it. But the curious, 
though not altogether unexpected, thing was that 


of the ascension of the House of Hanover to the 
throne. 

Whether or not because,ef the increasing con- 
sciousness of the presence of a ‘common enemy ” 
before the citadel we cannot say, but we do find a 


little milder tone than usual being adopted by some 
towards each other. This was es- 
obvious at the meeting of the Church As- 
sociation at St. James’s Hall last week. It may be 


(2) for the examination of those who are members 
of the Church of England, and yet wish to be exa- 
mined in the Bible ; and (3) for those who decline 


glad that the Nonoonformist members of this 
University are sticking with unflinching fidelity 
to their hereditary colours. 


the Church Defence party. The National Church 


ee Peer 


remarks that that on the second reading was ‘‘ bad 
enough,” but that the majority in committee was 
‘‘much worse.” It entreats, therefore, for strenuous, 
earnest, and persevering opposition. The Devon- 
shire Churchman eays upon the same subject, 
‘* There is now no disguising the fact that we have 
been caught napping. Verily, the energy and de- 
termination of the Liberationists are worthy of all 
imitation.” It, also, appeals to the energy of the 
Chureh defenders. 

A correspondent of the Guardian is giving an 


| interesting report of Dr. Ddllinger’s lectures on the 


reunion of the Christian Churches. Dr. Déllinger 


reviews the position of the whole world in regard 
to religus unity, embracing in his wide and phi- 
losophical survey, all the religions of mankind. In 
the course of his third lecture he refers to the posi- 
tion of the English Church, upon which he says :— 
England, the number of the friends of 
Church reunion is very large and still daily increasing. 
The movement which has been for thirty-five years 
progress, the so-called Oxford school, which was termed 
wy ng or now Ritualism, this is in its essentiality, 
and the most part in the consciousness of its adhe- 
an effort towards reunion — the old Churches, 
the Western ew ne Se . For ey rooms 
a religious lication appeared in sulel 
tothe work of Church union; but, on the 
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ful, and 

the State 
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with the be accomplished a 
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as present ition, 

oe = ruling State Church ; since, through 
tee bow apt tes 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 


Finspury.—The first of a series of metropolitan 
was held at Myddelton Hall, Islington, 
the ae Mr. H. Spicer, juni 
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pane that steps were taken for the 

represent all'perts of the district, with 
tall parts of the district, wi 

take electoral, parliamentary, and 


to 
. W. Heaton continues to lecture with 
in Hants and Wilts. At Fair Oak there 
vg tg Sh ppg gel ee os 


staged lation omen 
tle Shirley, Salibury, Winter. 


slow, Wilton, Totton, y 
Heath, and others will be added. The delivery of 


the lectures, with the rts in the ne pers, 
deal of attention to the sub- 


a large public meeting at Southam 
O_pHam.—The meeting of this branch 
was held on the 29th February. There was a 
attendance ; le on both sides mcs 9 
sent, and eco put at the close. r. J. 
Taylor, J.P., Mr. Kearley, the Rev. 
C. Williams, , Mr. Travis, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Sidebottom, Turnock, Garside, and 
H were the ers. 
Taz Rev. W. CALLAWAY has lectured at 


oe dice eat ih pan 
. R. e of the Es- 
tablishment mustered more s y than the 
liberators, and pro and carried a resolution 
opposed to the r’s views. I[t was the first 
meeting of the kind held at Blackheath. A letter 
in reference to this meeting appears in another 
column. 
a n+ gps — We ay fey “nah 2 coamnnes 
meeting at St. which we are 
obliged to hold over. 

RESIGNATION OF Mr. Epwarps.—The Liderator 
for March contains the following :—‘‘ We are sure 
that our readers will share in the concern we feel at 
having to ——- them that Mr. Edwards, who 
has so long officially connected with the 
society, has relinquished the treasurership and re- 
tired from the executive committee. It became 
known at the last conference that Mr. Edwards 
differed from a section of the society's sup- 


eS ao ee ate of nati educa- 


o seteaning i the opinio n that secular should 
with Biblical instruction, and that, | 


be combined 


—— -- 


therefore, education could not, under any circum. 
stances, be given by the State. Some other mem. 
bers of the committee have taken the same view, 
and although the society has, from time to time, 
published resolutions on the subject, its action has 
not been of the vi | character which would 


at a different decision ; 


has highly esteemed, and in working for 
a cause which he still hopes to serve, though un- 
officially connected with the organisation. The 
feelings of the committee will be seen from the 


follo resolution, which was passed at a meetin 
held on the 26th of February :— S 


Pe. B. cop oe B.A By mm 
Pawar, Lg. who for neatly years has filled the 
office of s treasurer, and n eighteen years 
has acted as chairman a uc- 

on 
Ses EG et be ce hes 


commend themselves to every one of the Society’s 
supporters, and more emeciilhy to those who have 
longest been connected with it, and therefore have 
most frequently come in contact with its late trea- 
time comes to narrate the 


some removed by death and others still living— 
who will be held in honour by a as generation 
as the leaders of one of the most cent enter- 


prises of the present century.” 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND CLERICAL 
FELLOWSHIPS. 
MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE. 
eeting was convened at Cambridge on Wed- 
neaday, Feb. 28, by the joint associations to pro- 
mote religious equality, and for the sanevel of 
religious disabilities at the Universities, to hear 
the report of their d to the Manchester 
Conference, and to consider the education question. 
Mr. William Bond occupied the chair, and hes 
were delivered the Rev. J. Ward, B.A., and 
Mr. Neville M.A., St. Peter’s (the dele- 
tes); and by Messrs. J. F. Moulton (Fellow of 
Christ og and senior wrangler), I. Spence 
(Fellow of Pembroke ), 8 G. OC. Middle- 
more (Christ’s), the Rev. W. Robinson, and Mr. 
enry Goodman; and resolutions were passed in 
of a measure to be introduced this session 
abolish clerical fellowships, and of Mr. Dixon’s 
motion on education. Mr. Neville Goodman took 
occasion to criticise the es of Professor 
Humphry. and Canon Birks, made at the Church 
Defence meeting,in the following terms :— 
A ence Humphry, whose name, wherever uttered, 


own fervid imagination; and when essor Humph 

speaks of the ancient Church of his sentiment, and balls 
her the Church of the poor; when he her 
liberality and her elasticity, and her economy, since ‘‘so 


says that “she strives to exercise her legitimate in 
fluence with leas of tic domination over that free- 
dom of thought and y of action which are essential 


to the factors of a great nation”; he is but serenading 
the ancient Church of his first love, of his sentiment, 
with an er but doubtless sincere flattery. It 
is the Church of his sentiment, the Church of his own 
im tion, the Church of his own ptt fancy, but 
not the Church of England. He paints a picture derived 
wholly from the mirror of his own mind, wherein is 
reflected his own large liberality, his own cheerful 
charity, his own bright benevolence; but the picture 
has no more resemblance to the Church established in 
this realm than “‘the counterfeit presentment of two 


brothers.” At best this conception is but what the 


Church of England might become (pe )_ if all its 
members, clergy as well as laity, were like the _ 
fessor himself. But, unfortunately, laymen like him 


are just the men that have no influence in the councils 
of the Established Church. He es Geomment did not 
profess not to regret that so liberal a man . 
should not be standing side by side with them on this 
platform, but he did rejoice he was active in the 


—o 
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sphere in which he moved as a Church reformer, be- 
cause he did RY et call Agen roc pe ome 


vour on the of the professor to reform a system 
that had for three hundred resisted all reform, he 


years 
would out with H ‘*O, reform it al ther.” 
Indeed, the tasinaiion of thas hivsion with which he 
endued the idol of his sentiment seemed already to have 
lost some of its spell, for in the latter 
there occurred this remarkable 
Church) must still further thinking Saate Sa 
some persons have 
seemed to stent her death-knell from every cathedral 
tewer and every parish church in the om.” He 
assumed that the was referring that time 
of spiritual decay from the torpor of which the nation 


was aroused by the trumpet tongues of Whitcfield and 
of wh pe ight he remind the essor that the 
Church of England was just as much the Established 


Church of the realm in that unhappy time as now? 
Then, as now, she was erless alike to oe 
suppress a itual revival which spran , 

the hearts of some of her members, ~~ ch she drove 
forth from her to quicken a nation into renewed reli- 
gious life. And the Church of England is just the same 
now as she was then, plus (he was happy to say) the 
self-sacrifice and effort which = the pure 
voluntaryism which she did not derive from her - 
nism, but caught from her pay 
they responded to the appeal made to t by the pro- 
fessor as workers in the t common cause. ut 
what says Canon Birks? This is what he says :—He 
(the Rev. Canon) regards us as men who would cause 
‘the name of Christ to be shut out from the national 
Tnolly cut of sight in avery public law cud ordinance ”; 
wholly out tine ublic law and o ce”; 
who would convert chatehyerés into theatres, and 


Meanwhile, 


churches into saloons. Professor Hum 
says :—~‘‘I of course k we should be actuated wit 
a like feeling (towards Dissenters). Instead 


of ; 

ing the other Christian institutions from an Sepelaes 
tof view, we should look upon them as combina- 
liens of fellow-workers, who are striving, by somewhat 
different means, to attain the same end, and should fear 
that influences which injured them wotld render the 
work we have to do ter and more difficult.” Those 
age the words of Curletien charity. Look you now 
what follows. Here is your pastor, like a mildewed 
ear, blasting his wholesome brother. He would defend 
against our attack “‘ the State from the grievous curse 
and shame of open and proclaimed ungodliness, and 
from the guilt and crime of mischievous and wretched 
sacrilege; defend ourselves as citizens, members of a 
great Christian empire, from being degraded into 
citizens of an apostate confederacy, a nation that has 
cast off the laws of God and the Gospel of Christ to 
blazon on the standard of its legislature the old maxim 
of the sensualist—‘ Let us eat and —— for to-morrow 
we die.’” Could any language contain a more bigoted 
misinterpretation of our aims and objects? We accused 
of net. & the of Christ! Why our very 
strongest incentive to action in this very is that 
we conceive it would make that Gospel have freer 
— We banish the laws of God from our land! 
the 


of a living faith by ..06 

the nation. Is there any connection 
esta ment of a Church by a Government and the 
living os | of the people over which that Government 
is set?” istory, both ancient and modern, negatives 
this assumption. Surely Canon Birks must know that 
in America, Canada, and Australia there is no Estab- 


le com- 
the 


lishment. Will he maintain that a those vast 
masses of our fellow-men there | therefore 
no Christian profession, no acknowledgment of 
the laws of , and no true faith? surel 


the depth of his intolerant bigotry does not reac 
so low, though, he confessed, it was difficult to fathom 
it. On the other hand, the easiest and readiest device 
of the practical atheist—he did not mean the atheist in 
erent but in life—was to hand over the expression of 
his religion to the State. He remembered a true tale 
told by the Duc de St. Simon, the notorious of 
the Court of Louis XIV. He said that two o 
Court ladies, of that corrupt Court, went to hear the 
renowned Fenelon, and went home convicted and de- 
sponding, but determined to bring forth works meet for 
repentance, and after canvassing what they could do to 
pease their consciences, and rejecting this and that 
piece of ee we rim be at last unani- 
mously agreed that there was one penitence they 
could adopt, and that was that they could make their 
servants fast. The State is the servant of its people, 
and we can, if we will, like the old French hags, pay 
it to do our devotion for us. But, for its own part, he 
had a profound suspicion of that piety, which made the 
dead its bankers, he State its almoners, and a State- 
paid priesthood its evangelists. Would Canon Birks 
maintain that England had no art, no literature, no 
trade, and no commerce, because the State had never 
actively ws art, because it had retired from the 
censorship of the press, and forsaken its monopolies of 
trade! No, our art would compare with any modern 
art, our free literature was our pride, and the middle 
classes of this country had made trade a triumph and 
our commerce a queen whose influence is felt ugh 
every port, through all the continents; and why? 
Because, mainly because, our Government had left it 
alone. And ion shall, we trust, take its true place 
in the hearts of Englishmen when it has ceased to be a 
department of State. 


THe Roman Catnotic Cuurcu In IRELA 
“* A Loyal Irish Roman Catholic” writes to 
pees were not offered up by his Church 

rince of Wales when his life was despai 
that the Irish bishops did not order or 
public prayers of any description to be 
= any —_ in -_ d. In neglecti 
© remarks, they took acourse profoundly ke 
by all loyal Catholics. ' 1 ano 

PupiL TEACHERS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. — 
Mr. Samuelson has given notice in the House of 
Commons that he will call attention to the increas- 
ing grants to the denominational training colleges, 


-— 


and to the defective conditions of admission and 
instruction of the students; and move that it is 
desirable to revise — oes of colleges 
and to en the lishment of efficient un- 
denominati normal schools. 

Arcupgacon Denison.—Since the removal by 
the bishop of the licences of the curates of East 
Brent, Archdeacon Denison has publicly announced 
that he will not nominate any other curates to his 
diocesan. The archdeacon says that if the bishop 
thinks he has cause to find fault with the teaching 


and practices in the church of East Brent, he 
should proceed against him, and not the curates. 
“ be ready,” he adds, ‘‘and thankful at all 


times to receive the private confession of men, 
women, and children.” —Daily Telegraph. 

— THREE 5 er AND THE as 
or WaALEs.—On esday a special meeting 
the General Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
of the Three Denominations—Independent, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian— assembled at the London 
Missionary Society’s house, Blomfield-street, to 
consider a draft of a congratulatory address 
to the Prince of Wales. The Rev. A. McMillan 
presided. The Rev. Alexander Hannay read an 
address, which, after having been considered clause 
bY clause, was unanimously adopted, on the motion 
of the Rev. T. Binney. An animated conversation 
took place subsequently on the position allotted to 
—— z ——— ministers 7 St. Paul’s on 

hankagivi y, which one of the representa- 
tives ym aan P as an ‘‘oven” ; but fuller considera- 
tion of the subject was deferred till the annual 
meeting in May. 

THe CompLeTion or St. Pavuu’s.—The Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, of Brixton, writes as follows to the 
Spectator :—‘‘In commonwith many Nonconformist 
ministers through the co of the Lord 
Chamberlain, I was in St. Paul’s on Tuesday. The 
splendid ceremonial but made it look more bleak and 
bare. Is it not possible for us as a people to make 
the noble decoration of the Cathedral, which was 
the scene of the service, our perpetual expression of 
praise? Ifit were made a national object in con- 
iT with tg moa erp — and the 

eeling whi stirred all English hearts, we 
might achieve a result in which the nation, for ages, 
might rejoice. I am not able to answer for the 
Nonconformists, but I believe that this is a matter 
into which both ministers and laymen would 
heartily enter. We have much to divide us, and I 
sadly anticipate much in the near future to embitter 
our divisions. It would be a happy thing if in one 
great work, having at once anational and a religious 
character, we could all freely co-operate.” 


Seligions und Benominationsl Helps, 


The Rev. J. E. Whitehead, late of corncastle, 
has ted a most por aes een A ade 
tion to the pastorate of the Congregatio urch, 
Swanland, near Hull. 

Overton, Hants.—The Rey. J. Moreton, who 
has resided some time in London, is about to return 
to his old sphere and field of labour, Overton, Hants, 
by the desire of the people, the recommendation of 
the Home Missionary Society, and the concurrence 
and acceptance of the Hampshire Association. He 
will settle there about Lady-day. 

Tue Primitive Meruopists have purchased 
S ey-green Tabernacle, until recently occupied 
by the congregation of the Rev. Archibald Brown, 
but now too small. The tabernacle was erected 
nine years ago, and cost more than 3,000/. It has 
since been altered at considerable cost, and made to 
seat nearly 1,000 . The schoolrooms ac- 
commodate 500 scho The property is leasehold, 


with ninety years unexpired. The purchase-money | 


is 2,500/. 
eee one > ame oomnetes ym, Se 
Collegiate Church in this town are addressing them- 
selves to a considerable work. The premises, which 
were formerly the Collegiate School, were secured 
five years since ; but have continued private pro- 
perty. It is now felt pom pe that the church 
should be put in trust, the amount required to 
hase should be raised. The pastor, the Rev. 
oseph Williams, recently laid before the le an 
outline of plans for taking up the effort, which was 
with great unanimity and heartiness responded to. 
It is determined to use energetic measures to ac- 
complish it speedily ; that the church may be free 
to carry on various cies for the growing district 
in which it stands.—/rom a Correspondent. 
Brixton.—On the evening of Frida last, the 
ist inst., a deputation from the building com- 
mittee of the Brixton Independent Church waited 
u Mr. Houlder at his residence, Homewood, 


Clapham Park, for the of presenting to 
him a testimonial subscribed for by members of the 


Rev. Baldwin Brown’s present and former congre- 


_¥ gations. This testimonial, in the shape of a hand- 


some ormolu drawing-room clock, was accompanied 
by an appropriate and affectionate address, beau- 
tifully written and illuminated, and bound in velvet, 
and the clock itself bore the following inscription, 
which sufficiently “ae the reasons and the 
motives of the gift:—‘*To Alfred Houlder, Esq., 
in cordial recognition of his ability, zeal, and 
ene as chairman of the building committee of 
the Brixton Independent Church, and of his valued 
services as deacon and treasurer there, and for 
many previous years at Claylands Chapel, under 
the ministry of the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B. A.— 
from fellow-workers of both congregations.” It is 
most gratifying to observe these manifestations of 


the thorough a reciation in which earnest Chris- 
tian work is h d by our friends a Brixton. 
Prerersorover.—On W: 

members and co i 
numbers partici in a social tea- 
to welcome home again their 
Robertson) after an absence of 
ill-health. Wm. V 


gra 

church and congregation, a very handsome silver 
tea and coffee service to their pastor and his wife 
in commemoration of their recent i as a 


css rev. 
ra y acknowledged this generous 
cintngn and the honour thus conferred = them, 
and wished ee rete pe pe = is. t 
of all good, both temporal and spiritual. oan 
other op ee! addresses were delivered 
friends. The eleven years of Mr. Robertson's ministry 
have been instrumental in great . oo 
church and congregation and building a © 
and commodious sanctuary. Three flourishing 
Sunday-schools are also associated with it, and a 
circle of vi outposts (thirteen in number), which 
are supplied by two ministers and two. evangelists, 
along with lay brethren of their own and other 
churches, who nobly aid in the work. Neat 
chapels have already been t in most of these 


Ventnor.—On Wednesday, Feb. 21, the memo- 
rial stone of the new transept of the Co tional 
church in this wateri was laid by K. A. 
Tarlton, Esq., of Aust The weather was fine 
- pon mens attendance - agen church, at 

e extremity the a woe 
had been erected; one for the choir, a third 
for the spectators. Every available corner was 
filled, a very large number of the visitors to Vent- 
nor being present. At three o'clock the Rev. R. 
A. Davies, the pastor, gave out a hymn, the Rev. 
J. Williamson read a portion of Scripture, and a 
er was offered by the Rev. G. A. Coltard, of 


came forward to present the trowel, and in 


so made a modest reference to his own work :— 
** My sable sons and daughters of Africa,” he said, 
**for them I have worked for fifty-four years, for 
them I am working still, for them I work to 
the end of my days,” referring. his present 
version of the Sechuana Bible. the trowel was 
the following a :—‘* Presented to R. A. 
Tarlton, Esq., on the occasion of his laying th 
memorial stone of the of the ° 


tional Church, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. The Rev. 
Robert Moffat made the tation on behalf of 
the church, Feb. 21, 1872. R. Allan Davies, 
— The trowel itself was very beautiful in 
esign and execution. Another having been 
sung, the stone was laid, with the usual formali- 
ties, by Mr. Tarlton, who then stood u the 
stone and delivered a suitable address. . John 
Fernie, of Serene View, announced that subscri 
tions might now be placed on the stone, and the 
sum of 124/. 17s. was then deposited. At five 
o'clock tea was provided in the schoolroom ; there 
was a crowded attendance. In the evening there 
was a ey meéting, at which speeches were deli- 
vered the Rev. J. D. Cring, Sandown; J. H. 
Jellie, Gosport ; Joseph Fletcher, Christchurch ; 
Thomas Poole, Lymi n; and F. B. Williams, 
Cowes; and singing of some anthems was inter- 
. The ions throughout the day 
amounted to 134/. 8s. 7d., raising the subscri 
list to the handsome amount of 1,072/. 2s. 9d. 


Correspondence, 
ne 
WORKING OF THE MAINE LAW IN MAINE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Stn,—I observe the statement of ‘‘ A Cosmopolitan ” 
in his “stray notes” on “‘ Men and Things in America” 
in your issue of the 28th ult., “ respecting the working 
of the Maine law in Neal Dow's own State "—the State 
of Maine. ‘‘A Cosmopolitan” candidly gives us bis 
authority—‘‘ A Maine man” from Pembroke, Washing- 
ton, County Maine—a place of ‘‘two or three thousand 
inhabitants, partly Americans, Irishmen, and English- 
men, who are principally employed in rolling mills and 
the timber trade.” It seoms from the statement that 
there are “‘more than a dozen places where drink is 
occasionally sold.” Mark the qualifying word—“ ocva- 
sionally.” It seems also that Pembroke is on or near 
the coast, and that there are ‘‘two merchants” who 
own vessels running to Canada, Boston, and New 
York, and “‘ they are thus enabled to seoure freights of 
liquor.” This implies clearly that there are no State 
distilleries and breweries at hand to supply these 
‘¢ dozen places” that ‘‘ occasionally ” violate the law ; 
and it is admitted that ‘‘once in a while the 


Sons of Temperance will proceed against” these 
merchants who break the law. This shows that 
the law is no dead letter, however much 
it may be “ occasionally” evaded or violated. 


Another definite statement is that in the county town 
of Washington (¢ounty Maine), “ plenty of drink car 
be had in a building adjoining the jail.” This clearly 
indicates, I think, that the regular open sale of liquor 
is generally suppressed, and therefore proves the power 
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«when, of set purpose, we resolve to “‘ maintain our 
alignity.” Please, therefore, allow Convocation to 


obvious st the meeting of the Church As- 
sociation at St. James’s Hall last week. It may be 


ef 


‘| 


g 


| 
rs 
SF 


< 
7 


this or 


that we instituted 


that, 
these proceedings. It was because we found it im- 
possible to vindicate the law of the Church without 


language recently used at 
Ritualists cannot keep a “ whipping-boy,” 


H 


Hi 


Lf 
E 


(2) for the examination of those who are members 
of the Church of 


to their hereditary colours. 

The majority on the sevond reading, and in com- 
mittee, on the Burials Bill has greatly exasperated 
the Church Defence party. The National Church 


instruction, of members of the Church of England ; | 2¢¥ 


remarks that that on the second reading was ‘‘ bad 
enough,” but that the majority in committee was 
*‘much worse.” It entreats, therefore, for strenuous, 
earnest, and persevering opposition. The Devon- 
shire Churchman says upon the same subject, 
‘* There is now no disguising the fact that we have 


reviews the position of the whole world in regard 
to religihus unity, embracing in his wide and phi- 
losophical survey, all the religions of mankind. In 
the course of his third lecture he refers to the posi- 
tion of the English Church, upon which he says :— 


if 


TT 


i 


ef 


j 


Another prophecy of disestablishment ! 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 


Finspury.—The first of a series of metropolitan 
conferences was held at Myddelton Hall, Islington, 
on Thursday, the 29th Feb. Mr. H. Spicer, , 


resided, and among those who took the 
proceedings were Dr. Edmond, Rev. Mark Wilks, 
. Samuel Mr. J. Glover, Mr. W. W 


Rev. H. lerson, Mr. Stafford Allen, Mr. Chatfei 
Clarke, and Mr. C. Miall. Mr. Carvell Williams 
and Mr. W. H. Michael attended to represent the 
executive committee. The proceedings were private, 
but we may state that steps were taken for the 
appointment of a borough council of the Liberation 
iety, to represent all parts of the district, with 
committee to take electoral, parliamentary, and 
other action. 
Rev. W. Heaton continues to lecture with 
in Hants and Wilts. At Fair Oak there 
yo ; and as the vicar has preached 
i movement, Mr. H. is to revisit the 
he. plan in accordance 


includes Cowes, 
Shirley, Balisbury, Winter- 


pers, 
e sub- 


ers. 
Tue Rev. W. F. Catuaway has lectured at 
Tideswell and Bakewell—both new places so far as 
the society is concerned. 


BLACKHEATH.—The Rev. Geo. Conder lectured 


e have a report of a conference 
at St. Tens thie we are 


contains the following :—‘‘ We are sure 
will share in the concern we feel at 
uaint them that Mr. Edwards, who 


has relinquished the treasurership and re- 
executive committee, 


BS 
: 


ny 


at the last conference that Mr. Edwards 


It became | 6 cor 


——— 


therefore, education could not, under any circum. 
stances, be given by the State. e other mem. 
bers of the committee have taken ‘the same view, 
and although the society has, from time to time, 
published resolutions on the subject, its action has 
not been of the vi } character which would 


at a different decision ; 


been —he, on his part, expressing the 
pleasure which he has felt in pnesiation with those 
whom he has 


highly esteemed, and in working for 
a cause which he still hopes to serve, though un- 
officially connected with the organisation. The 
eelings of the committee will be seen from the 
oe peg Me ey which was passed at a meeting 
held on the 26th of February :— 

That the 


an) 


at which t 

ill, ~we are confident, 
one of the Society’s 
y to those who have 


uently come in contact with its late trea- 
time comes to narrate the 


William Edwards will be associated with those— 
some removed by death and others still living— 
who will be held in honour by a coming generation 
as the leaders of one of the most beneficent enter- 


prises of the present century.” 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND CLERICAL 
FELLOWSHIPS. 
MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE. 

A meeting was convened at Cambri on Wed- 
neaday, Feb. 28, by the joint associations to pro- 
mote ay | equality, and for the removal of 
religious disabilities at the Universities, to hear 
the report of their d to the Manchester 
Conference, and to consider the education question. 
Mr. William Bond occupied the chair, and hes 
were delivered the Rev. J. Ward, B.A., and 
Mr. Neville M.A., St. Peter’s (the dele- 
gates) 5 and by Messrs. J. F. Moulton (Fellow of 


Coll senior wrangler), I. Spence 
(Fellow of Moe B 


se 8. G. C. Middle- 
more (Christ’s), the Rev. W. Robinson, and Mr. 


took 
occasion to criticise the speeches of Professor 
Humphry. and Canon Birks, made at the Church 
Defence meeting,in the following terms :— 
Professor Humphry, whose name, wherever uttered, 


but 

respect and gratitu said in bis speech 
timent is Dane bey f We have seen 
his first 


Ss 


terfeit presentment of two 
n is but what the 
). if all its 


ro- 
laymen like him 
ee ln ym the councils 


beral a man | 
side with them on this 
he was active in the 
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sphere in which he moved as a Church reformer, be- 
cause he did not doubt that after a few years of endea- 


vour on the part of the to reform a 
that had for three hundred resisted all reform, he 
would cry out with Hamlet, ‘‘ 0, reform it altogether.”’ 


Indeed, the fascination of that illusion with which he 
endued the idol of his sentiment seemed already to have 
lost some of its _ for in the latter part of his speech 
there occurred this remarkable seutence :—‘‘ She (the 
Church) must still further abolish those abuses which 
some ago must to all thinking nos have 
seemed to sound her death-knell from every cathedral 
tewer and every parish church in the kingdom.” He 
assumed that the speaker was that time 
of spiritual decay from the torpor of which the nation 
was aroused by the trumpet tongues of Whitcfield and 
of Wesley. Might he remind the professor that the 
Church of England was just as much the Established 
Church of the realm in that unhappy time as now? 
Then, as now, she was powerless alike to te or to 
suppress a x pemey revival which sprang indeed, in 
the hearts of some of her members, but which she drove 
forth from her to quicken a nation into renewed reli- 
gious life. And the Church of England is just the same 
now as she was then, plus (he was happy to say) the 
self-sacrifice and effort which spring from the pure 
voluntaryism which she did not derive from her - 
nism, but caught from her yey = Meanwhile, 
they responded to the appeal made to them by the pro- 
fessor as workers in the t common cause. ut 
what says Canon Birks? This is what he says :—He 
(the Rev. Canon) regards us as men who would cause 
‘*the name of Uhrist to be shut out from the national 
co the Word of God to be forgotten and left 
wholly out of sight in every public law and ordinance "; 
who would convert churohyards into theatres, and 
saloons. Professor Hum 
»—**T of course k we should be actuated wi 
a like fecling (towards Dissenters). Instead of 
ing the other Christian institutions from an 
t of view, we should look upon them as combina- 
tons of fellow-workers, who are striving, by somewhat 
different means, to attain the same end, and should fear 
that influences which injured them would render the 
work we have to do ter and more difficult.” Those 
are the words of 
what follows. Here is your 


ear, 

against our attack “‘ the State from the grievous curse 
and shame of open and proclaimed ungodliness, and 
from the guilt and crime of mischievous and wretched 
sacrilege; defend ourselves as citizens, members of a 
great Christian empire, from being into 
citizens of an apostate confederacy, a nation that has 
cast off the laws of God and the Gospel of Christ to 
blazon on the standard of its legislature the old maxim 
of the sensualist—‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” Could any contain a more bigoted 
misinterpretation of our aims and objects? We accused 
‘= Gospel of Christ ! pede Fy em 
strongest incentive to action in this very is that 
we conceive it would make that Gospel have .freer 
course. We banish the laws of God from our land! 


tion 


of a living faith by the 


le com- 
the nation. Is there any connection the 


esta ment of a Church by a Government and the 
living | of the people over which that Government 
is set?’ History, both ancient and modern, negatives 


this assumption. Surely Canon Birks must know that 
in America, Canada, and Australia there is no Estab- 


lishment. Will he maintain that a those vast 
masses of our fellow-men there | therefore 
no Christian profession, no acknowledgment of 
the laws of God, and ro true faith? sure! 


the depth of his intolerant bigotry does not reac 

so low, though, he confessed, it was difficult to fathom 
it. On the other hand, the easiest and readiest device 
of the practical atheist—he did not mean the atheist in 
c but in life—was to hand over the expression of 
his religion to the State. He remembered a true tale 
told by the Duc de St. Simon, the notorious Mee of 
the Court of Louis XIV. He said that two o retired 
Court ladies, of that corrupt Court, went to hear the 
renowned Fenelon, and went home convicted and de- 
sponding, but pecenenes te ene svi ware moet Se 

. o 


and we can, if we will, like the old French hags, pay 
it to do our devotion for us. But, for its own part, he 

why oy te: that piety, which made the 
ta bankers, he State its almoners, and a State- 
paid priesthood its evangelists. Would Canon Birks 
maintain that England had no art, no literature, no 
trade, and no commerce, because the State had never 


actively oted art, because it had retired from tho 
censorship of the press, and forsaken its monopolies of 
e? No, our art would compare with any modern 


art, our free literature was our pride, and the middle 
classes of this country had made trade a triumph and 
our gama | a aye — ene is felt through 
every port, through e continents; and why! 
Because, mainly because, our Government had loft it 
alone, And religion , we trust, take its true place 
in the hearts of Englishmen when it has ceased to be a 
department of State. 


THe Roman Catnotic Cuurcu In IRELAND. — 
‘* A Loyal Irish Roman Catholic” writes to say that 
prayers were not offered up by his Church for the 

rince of Wales when his life was despaired of, and 
that the Irish bishops did not order or duthorise 
public poe of ey Seen tion to be offered up 
in any diocese in Ireland, on ting/to do so, 
he remarks, they took a course profoundly fegrettod 
by all loyal Catholics. | 

Puri, Teachers AND Tratninc CoLLeces,— 
Mr. Samuelson has oe notice in the House of 
Commons that he will call attention to the increas- 
ing grants to the denominational training colleges, 


_ 


y 


and to the defective conditions of admission and 
instruction of the students; and move that it is 


desirable to revise the ts of training colleges 
and to enco the lishment of efficient un- 
denominati normal schools. 


ArcupEAcOoN Denison.—Since the removal by 
the bishop of the liceuces of the curates of East 
Brent, Archdeacon Denison has publicly announced 
that he will not nominate any curates to his 
diocesan. The archdeacon says that if the bishop 
thinks he has cause to find fault with the teaching 
SEoull’ prvssed agatash Mim, end net, the cnretes. 

Oo im, and no e curates. 
= shall be ready,” he adds, ‘‘and thankful at all 
times to receive the private confession of men, 
women, and children.” —Daily Telegraph. 

= THREE re py AND THE aay 
or Wa.es.—On y a special meeting o 
the General Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
of the Three Denominations—Independent, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian— assembled at the London 
Missionary Society’s house, Blomfield-street, to 
consider a draft of a congratulatory address 
to the Prince of Wales. ‘The Rev. A. McMillan 
presided. The Rev. Alexander Hannay read an 
address, which, after having been considered clause 
by clause, was unanimously adopted, on the motion 
of the Rev. T. Binney. An animated conversation 
took place su uently on the position allotted to 
the : —— os geen . Paul’s on 
Thankagivi ay, which one of the resenta- 
tives described = om ‘oven ” ; but dalier coushdens: 
tion of the subject was deferred till the annual 
meeting in May. 

Tue CompieTion or St. Pavi’s.—The Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, of Brixton, writes as follows to the 
Spectator :—‘‘In commonwith many Nonconformist 
ministers through the courtesy of the Lord 
Chamberlain, I was in St. Paul’s on Tuesday. The 
splendid ceremonial but made it look more bleak and 
bare. Is it not possible for us as be a ae to make 
the noble decoration of the Cath , which was 
the scene of the service, our perpetual expression of 
praise? If it were made a national object in con- 
poe owe which has imred all Emliab & nae 

feeling whi sti carte, we 
might achieve a result in which the nation, for ages, 
might rejoice. I am not able to answer for the 
Nonconformists, but I believe that this is a matter 
into which both ministers and laymen would 
heartily enter. We have much to divide us, and I 
sadly anticipate much in the near future to embitter 
our divisions. It would be a happy thing if in one 
great work, having at once anational and a religious 
character, we could all freely co-operate.” 


Seligions und Denominational Reps. 


The Rev. J. E. Whitehead, late of Horncastle, 
has ted a most ye a te anearneee Ohoree 
tion to the pastorate of the regatio urc 
Swanland, near Hull. ine 

Overton, Hants.—The Rev. J. Moreton, who 
has resided some time in London, is about to return 
to his old sphere and field of labour, Overton, Hants, 
by the desire of the people, the recommendation of 
the Home Missionary Society, and the concurrence 
and acceptance of the Hampshire Association. He 
will settle there about Lady-day. 

Tue Primitive Meruopists have purchased 
Stepney-green Tabernacle, until recently occupied 
by the congregation of the Rev. Archibald Brown, 
but now too small. The tabernacle was erected 
nine years ago, and cost more than 3,000/. It has 
since been altered at considerable cost, and made to 
seat nearly 1,000 . The schoolrooms ac- 
commodate 500 scho The property is leasehold, 


with ninety years unexpired. The purchase-money |, 


is 2,500/, 
ao renee connected with the 
llegiate Church in this town are addressing them- 
selves to a considerable work. The 
were formerly the Collegiate Schoo 
five ya since ; yo have a yell ro- 
perty. It is now felt im t that the church 
should be put in trust, aati coal uired to 
hase should be raised. The pastor, the Rev. 
h Williams, recently laid before the le an 
outline of plans for taking up the effort, which was 
with great unanimity heartiness fesponded to. 
It is determined to use energetic measures to ac- 
complish it speedily ; that the church may be free 
to carry on various cies for the growing district 
in which it stands.—/rom a Correspondent. 
Brixton.—On the evening of Frida last, ,the 
Ist inst., a deputation from the building com- 
mittee of the Brixton Independent Church waited 
5 io By e his a Homewood, 
Pp ark, for purpose presenting to 
him a testimonial subscribed for b etmbenn of the 
Rev. Baldwin Brown’s present former congre- 
tions. This testimonial, in the shape of a hand- 
some ormolu drawing-room clock, was accompanied 
by an appropriate and affectionate address, beau- 
tifully written and illuminated, and bound in velvet, 
and the clock itself bore the following inscription, 
which sufficiently explains the reasons and the 
motives of the gift:—‘'To Alfred Houlder, Esq., 
in cordial recognition of his ability, zeal, and 
energy as chairman of the building committee of 
the Brixton Independent Church, and of his valued 
services as deacon and treasurer there, and for 
many previous years at Claylands Chapel, under 
the ministry of the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B. A.— 
from fellow-workers of both congregations.” It is 
moat gratifying to observe these manifestations of 


the thorough appreciation in whieh earnest Chris- 
tian work is held by our friends at Brixton. 
Perexsoroven.—On Wednesday last, the 
members and co ion of Trinity in large 
numbers participated in a social tea- got up 
to welcome home again their (the Rev. D. 
Robertson) after an absence of five months through 
ill-health. Wm. Vergette, Esq., one of the deacons 
of the church, occupied the chair, and after @ con- 
tulatory address, presented in the names of the 
church and congregation, a very handsome silver 
tea and coffee service to their pastor and his wife 
in commemoration of their recent lage, as a 
token of their affection and esteem, accompanied by 
best wishes and earnest prayers for their hi 
iness and increasing usefulness. The rev. 
gen rtm y acknowledged this generous 
indness, and the honour thus conferred upon them, 
and wished them in return the increasing enjoyment 
of all good, both temporal and spiritual. Several 
other yore A addresses were delivered by 
friends. The eleven years of Mr. Robertson's ministry 
have been instrumental in freely in ing the 
church and congregation and building 0 hantbome 
and commodious sanctuary. Three flourishing 
Sunday-schools are also associated with it, and a 
circle of Lary pee go = (thirteen in number), which 
are supplied by two ministers and two. ev ists, 
along with lay brethren of their dyn and other 
churches, who nobly aid in the good work. Neat 
chapels have already been ‘builtin most of these 
PPP Serre ae Wednesday, fos a the meet 
ial stone of the new transept of the Congregation 
church in this watering-place was laid by K. A. 
Tarlton, Esq., of Aust The weather was fine 
and the attendance large. Outside the church, at 
the northern extremity of the ground, a 
had been erected; one for the choir, a third 


available corner was 


Ryde. 


** My sable sons and daughters of Africa,” he said, 
‘for them I have worked for fifty-four years, for 
them I am working still, for them I work to 
the end of my days,” referring to his present 
version of the Sechuana Bible. the trowel was 
the following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to R. A. 
Tarlton, Esq., on the occasion of his la th 
memorial stone of the of the . 


tional Church, Ventnor, Isle o Wight. The Rev. 
Robert Moffat made the 

the church, Feb. 21, 1872. R. 
oe cong The trowel itself was very 

ign and execution. Another 

sung, the stone was laid, with the usual formali- 
ties, by Mr. Tarlton, who then stood u the 
stone and delivered a suitable address. . John 
Fernie, of Serene View, announced that subscri 
tions might now be placed on the stone, and the 
sum of 124/. 17s. was then deposited. At five 
o'clock tea was provided in the schoolroom ; there 
was a crowded attendance. In the evening there 
was a public meéting, at which speeches were deli- 
vered the Rev. J. D. Cring, Sandown; J. H. 
Jellie, Gemsett | Joseph Fletcher, Christchurch ; 
Thomas Poole, Lymi n; and F. B. Williams, 


Cowes; and ing of some anthems was inter- 

. is calveien th hout the day 
amounted to 134/. 8s. 7d., raising the subscription 
list to the handsome amount of 1,072/. 2s. 9d. 


Correspondence, 
——— 
WORKING OF THE MAINE LAW IN MAINE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,-—I observe the statement of “‘ A Cosmopolitan ” 
in his ‘stray notes” on ‘Men and Things in America” 
in your issue of the 28th ult., “ respecting the working 
of the Maine law in Neal Dow's own State "—the State 
of Maine. ‘‘A Cosmopolitan” candidly gives us bis 
authority—‘‘ A Maine man” from Pembroke, Washing- 
ton, County Maine—a place of ‘‘two or three thousand 
inhabitants, partly Americans, Irishmen, and English- 
men, who are principally employed in rolling mills and 
the timber trade." It seoms from the statement that 
there are “‘more than a dozen places where drink is 
occasionally sold.” Mark the qualifying word—“ occa- 
sionally.” It seems also that Pembroke is on or near 
the coast, and that there are ‘‘two merchants” who 
own vessels running to Canada, Boston, and New 
York, and “‘ they are thus enabled to seoure freights of 
liquor.” This implies clearly that there are no State 
distilleries and breweries at hand to supply these 
‘* dozen places” that “ occasionally ” violate the law ; 
and it is admitted that ‘‘once in a while the 


Sons of Temperance will proceed against” these 
merchants who break the law. This shows that 
the law is no dead \iletter, however much 
it may be “ occasionally” evaded or violated, 


Another definite statement is that in the county towu 
of Washington (county Maine), “ plenty of drink car 
be had in a building adjoining the jail.” This clearly 
indicates, I think, that the regular open sale of liquor 
is generally suppressed, and therefore proves the power 
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u drinking, is new to me,”” and I may add that 
it is utterly incredible to those who know an of 
the real facts of the case. It sectts that this “‘ Maine 


Ta 


g 


tan” can send you 
any counter testimonies of equal weight, he will be a 
clever fellow.* 
I remain, respectfully, 
THOS. H. BARKER, Sec, U.K.A. 
Manchester 
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or sat by the 

— by waysid wee Senmnee Bem, 
scenes of make one 
ashamed of this mass of 
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times more visible improvement in character, condition, 
and prosperity of our pooplo, than any other law that 
was ever enacted.” 

Judge Davis has lived all his life in the State of 
Maine, and as a lawyer and ameenie Pao of the 
Supreme Court, has had the working of the law con- 
xtantly before him. 


* To prevent misconception, itis only right to repeat 
that ‘* A Cosmopvulitan ” is a pl "seototaller, and 
“can therefore have no motive for getting up a 
case Against the Maine Law.—Ep. Noncon, 


collection of those whose memory goes back over the 
last thirty or forty years, and who have compared this 
with other States.” 

Mr. Thomas Eustace Smith, M.P. for North Shields, 
during the past year gave his testimony in the House 
of Commons, to the effect that what he saw and heard 
as to the valuable working and result of the Act had 
decided him to vote for the Permissive Bill. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P. for Frome, who has re- 
cently returned from the United States, and has made 
careful inquiries says :—‘‘ I did not see a single drunken 
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CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
STOPPING THE SALE OF INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS ON SUNDAY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sirn,—Mr. Hugh Birley, M.P. for Manchester, having 
introduced a bill for stopping the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday, the Central Committee and Auxi- 
liary Association are preparing to support him by an 
extensive petition movement, and ask the active oo-ope- 
ration of the Christian churches. 

It is desirable that a petition should be sent from 


every congregation in England and Wales. 
Petitions will be supplied free on application to the 


CHURCH DEFENCE. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—I had the misfortune to be one of a number of 
persons assembled last Friday night at the Alexandra 
Hall, Blackheath, to listen to a lecture by the Rev. 
G. W. Conder on the disestablishment question. I say 
the misfortune, not at all with referonce to the lecturer 
or his lecture, but on account of the disgraceful conduct 
of a certain number of Churchmen of Blackheath, who 
took the occasion to annoy the lecturer in the most 
offensive and insulting manner, It is matter of great 
regret; in the first place, that the Nonconformists of 
Blackheath themselves, by their apathy upon the great 
ecclesiastical questions of the day, should have given 
the occasion for the apparent triumph of their oppo- 
nents. They were conspicuous by their absence. It 
appeared from the remarks of some of the Churchmen 
present at the meeting that there subsists such a de- 
lightful state of harmony and union between the 
Churchmen and the Dissenters of this halcyon region, 
that the Dissenters would on no account hurt the 
feelings of their dear Church brethren by even listen- 
ing to anything about their disestablishment ; though 
it equally appears that the only terms on which they 
are allowed to enjoy this delicious harmony are their 
utter silence about the reason for their actual and prac- 
tical Nonoonformity. They may go to their conven- 
ticle if they like, and not be insulted or other than 
socially ostracised. But if they say a word about reli- 
gious equality, tnen they must take the consequences. 
Anyhow, it was very apparent, soon after the pro- 
ceedings commenced, that mischief was brewing. A 
few young men went up into the gallery to reconnoitre. 
After satisfying themselves that the course was clear, 
and consultation with one or two friends in the body 
of the hall, they went off in the most noisy and offensive 
manner, to return in a short time with a batch of about 
thirty youths, mostly from a neighbouring proprietary 
school— Church, of course,—who came into the hall 
making all the noise they could when the lecture was 
nearly half delivered. They were hardly seated when 
the lecturer was subjected to a series of the rudest and 
noisiest interruptions; some of his statements were 
greeted with cries of ‘‘ It’s false |" These interruptions, 
of the most insulting and offensive kind, were kept up 
to the end of the lecture. Some ‘‘gentlemen” of the 
neighbourhood acted as fuglemen for their party of 
young-gentlemen roughs. At the close of the lecture 
one of the party rose to move a resolution of regret 
that the subject had been introduced into the district, 
which was seconded by another of the same party. 
They were heard with the utmost quiet and patience and 
gentlemanliness by the Nonconformists. Yet when an 
amendment was moved, embodying a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Conder, and an approval of the agitation of 


again subjected to interruption of the rudest 
kind. One gentleman, a Chancery barrister, said 
he thought perhaps the lecturer was entitled to “a 
modicum of thanks, just a modicum of thanks perhaps 
for tho trouble he had taken in coming down to Black- 
heath,” but it was evident that under the seoming con- 
cession there lurked a spirit of superciliousness and 
contempt which are hard to reconcile with the gentle- 
manliness one expects in «a barrister, and the Chris- 
tianity that ought to be found in an Evangelical or a 
Sunday: school teacher. 

Well, Sir, the Church party got the victory, such as 


it was, and no doubt the Church ews and the Record 


the disestablishment question, the speakers were 


—— 


will gloat over it, as the Globe and Standard have 
already done. But what is it worth after all? What is 
the real value of the clamour of thirty or forty ill- 
behaved lads? What is the real meaning of clamour 
instead of counter-argument? Is it not a virtual giving 
up of their case! Was it not something very like 
meanness to wait to see if there were a chance of their 
being strong enough to overpower the Nonconformists 
before bringing up their forces? Is it the rule of the 
gentlemen (?) at this proprietary school to fight nobody 
who is not weaker than themselves ! 

Certainly, the Nonconformists could not wish for a 
better illustration of the mischievous tendency of Church 
Establishments than the spirit evinced, not only by the 
batch of schoolboys who were brought to the meeting 
to create a disturbance, but by the other Churchmen 
present. It was the spirit that in former years sent 
men to Tyburn and Smithfield. Nor is there much 
doubt that these gentlemen themselves, of course in 
the most religious of spirits, would have resorted to vio- 
lence on Friday evening ; but for the wholesome fear of 
the police and the magistrate. 

Apologising for the length of this letter, I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 


A HATER OF MEANNESS. 
London, March 4, 1872. 


SUNDAY LABOUR IN THE POST OFFICE. 
To the Rditor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—This committee will thank you warmly if you 
can permit space for this communication, and so give 
opportunity for communicating to very many parishes 
the newly-promulgated rules as to postal work on the 
Lord's Day. The committee on Sunday labour in the 
Post Office, consisting of Lord Dalhousie, Sir George 
Grey, and Mr. Monsell, the Postmaster-General, have 
presented their report to the House of Parliament, and 
recommend the following alteration in existing rules. 

1. The old rule that receivers of siz-sevenths of Sunday 
letters must agree to a cessation of a Sunday delivery 
in a rural district, is revoked, and two-thirds substituted. 

2. Memorialists may ask for cessation of delivery or 
of collection, or of both. 

8. If by the vote of receivers of two-thirds of the 
Sunday letters a delivery or collection be stopped, it 
can be resumed only by the vote of the same proportion 
of receivers. This is most important, inasmuch as till 
now, while it took six-sevenths to stop a post, there was 
needed but the vote of one-seventh to reimpose it. 

4. A Sunday delivery of letters in places where no 
such delivery has been usual, can be prevented by tho 
vote of receivers of one-third of the Sunday letters. 

5. Where collections are made both from pillars and 
receiving houses, efforts are to be made to limit the 
collection to the one or the other. 

6. To stop a Sunday delivery or collection in a town, 
there will still be demanded proof of “ substantial 
unanimity ” amongst}the inbabitants in wishing for the 
abolition. 

7. It is recommended that no letter-carrier who walks 
as much as fourteen miles on the week-day shall do any 
Sunday work, and the case is to be met by the postal 
authorities paying a substitute where a delivery or co!- 
lection is insisted on, and under no circumstances shal! 
a letter-carrier work for two consecutive Sundays. 

8 The rule which permits any person to refuse or re- 
ceive letters on the Lord’s Day remains in force, and 
should be widely used ; for under it each individual can 
show his regard for the Divine law, even though the 
community among which he lives should persist in en- 
forcing Sunday labour on postal servants. 

The new rule will be a very decided gain. Under the 
six-sevenths rule 3,000 rural letter-carriers have won 
the day of rest, and it would be easy for many of the 
remaining number to obtain their rest also under the 
more liberal two-thirds rule. 

This committee trust that under these fresh regula- 
tions, for which they have earnestly struggled with many 
others, under the leadership of Mr. C. Reed, the member for 
Hackney, will encourage the clergy and godly persons 
in very many rural districts to secure rest for their letter- 
carriers. All needed information and suitable forms can 
be obtained from— 

Sir, &c., 
JOHN GRITTON. 

Lord’s Day Observance Society, 20, John-street, 

Adelphi, Feb, 29, 1872. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Deak 818,—In your last edition (Feb. 28th) I notice 
& paragraph mentioning the names of the students 
from Tettenhall College who passed the last local 


examination at Cambridge University, and wish to point 


out gn omission in it. 

Eleyen students are said to have passed, but only the 
ten are given. Also the numbers of those who 
honours in the senior division are rightly 
still the one name is omitted. Allow me 
interested party, to furnish you with the 
6, that of my brother, Thomas Arthur 
ho passed in second-class honours in the 
senior divipion, and distinguished in religious know- 
ledge. Believe me, yours respectfully, 

FRANK A. ROBERTS. 

Cornbrook Chemical Works, Manchester, 

é March 1, 1872, 
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AMENDMENT OF THE 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT. 


—_—_ 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Grorce Dixon (Birmingham), pursuant to 
notice, rose to move the following resolutions :— 


That, in the opinion of this House, the provisions of the 
Elementary Education Act are defective, and its working un- 
general i. 


permits school boards to use the money of the rate- 


for the purpose of im dogmatic religious 
tn achoale exteliidhall'Gr adel Cente. 


The hon. gentleman said he believed he was right 
in supposing that it was the wish of the various 
ies who took an interest in this question that 
should come to a division that night—(cheers) 
as the subject embraced almost the whole 
field of elementary education, he had made an 
arrangeméat with the hon. member for Merthyr- 
to seeond the motion, that he, as 
, Should address himself especially 
e question which involved what 
had been termed\the religious difficulty. The 
hon. member for WNuddersfield would particu- 
larly explain the 


himself would apply his 
tional side of the question. 


tion to the educa- 
ear, hear.) These 
repetition, 
and save the time of the House. \There were at 
present in the country two systems of edacation— 
the national system, which was based upon rates 
and upon representation, and the denomina- 
tional system, which was based upon private 
subscriptions and what he ventured to call irrespon- 
sible management. (Hear, hear.) His object 
would be to try and persuade the House that the 
former of those systems was the preferable one, and 
that the operation of the Act of 1870 had been dis- 
advantageous in developing and strengthening the 
latter, that was, the denominational system. 
(Hear, hear.) If he had at various times denounced 
the large building grants that had arisen out of the 
period of grace, amounting to an increase of nearly 
50 per cent. in the annual grants to public elemen- 
tary schools and the payment of fees to denomina- 
tional schools, it had not been because he consi- 
dered that those measures affected the question of 
religious equality alone, but because in his opinion 
they had materially impeded the progress of educa- 
tion. He was fortified in that opinion by the re- 
marks made in 1870 by the President of the Council, 
when introducing his measure, for the right hon. 
gentleman then said, ‘‘ The education of the people’s 
children by the people’s officers in their local 
assemblies, controlled by the people’s representa- 
tives in Parliament, was the principle on which his 
bill was based.”” Again, on the second reading of 
his bill, his right honourable friend said he was 
glad to hear the member for Birmingham express 
his belief that, under the provisions of the bill, 
the school boards would 


ing of that fact was that there would be 2,000,000. 
of rates saved to the ra 


gratulation ; but let him (Mr. Dixon) point out 
what the meaning of that was and what were the 
sacrifices involved in that savi There 


would be accommodation provided by the . 
for 400,000 scholars, and a very large number of 
the children so provided for would be in school 
districts where there would be no school boards, 
for the very fact of those ts having been made 
by the Government would prevent the formation 

school boards in those districts where other- 
wise there would be an absolute certainly that 
school boards would be formed. (Hear, hear.) 
Those children would not have the inestimable 


advantage of the system of compulsory attendance, 
and the parents of ev one of them, whether 
they were in school districts or not, would 
be deprived of the opportunity of being able to take 
a part in the management of the schools to which 
their children went. The fact was that the 
2,000,0007. alleged to be thus saved went to the 
formation of vested interests. (Hear.) And these 
vested interests would rise up to prevent the altera- 
tion and modification of the Act of 1870. They 
would hereafter be told, when they wished to 
establish school boards, that they had entefed into 
a kind of compromise with eK psy who had 
subscribed their 1,600,000/., that by virtue of 
Se pomaeena they were scary be 
ing with theirrights as managers of denominatio 

meres He ronediabed the word compromise— 
there had been no such compromise; they had 
simply been out-voted. (Cheers.) They would be 
out-voted that day—(cheers)—and again to-morrow 
—(cheers) ; but the time would come when victory 
would be on his side—(cheers and counter cheers) 
—and then he warned the House that all the cob- 
webs of compromise would be swept away. (Hear, 
hear.) The denominational system was inferior to 
the national system. Under the denominational 

there was entrusted to i ible 


system 

managers the ing of | sums of public 
money. If all Ke chilfiren of the working dlaasee 
attended the elementary schools they would 
have four millions of children in the three 
ingdoms at school at a cost of fifteen 
illi per head, the maximum fixed by the 
Act. They would have to pay something like 
three millions of money in annual grants for the 
support of the schools. The fees paid by parents 
would amount in all probability to two millions, 
ing together five millions of money at least 
that would be spent in the maintenance of our ele- 
men schools—the — portion of which, so 
far as they could see at present, would be denomi- 
national schools, under ible ent. 
It would be impossible that the system could be 
continued, because the people would demand that 
they should have the right of controlling the ex- 
penditure of their own money, especially when the 
money 80 t was — on a matter in which 
every man or ought to have, a ial interest 
—that of the education of his chi They 
would be told that the present system of payment 
by results was a sufficient control for the expendi- 

ture, but this was an illusion, because a great 
of the money paid by the Government was ? for 
mere attendances, which, in the majority of cases, 
were without any result at all. (Hear, hear.) It 
was in order that results should be achieved that 
he asked that the control of this enormous . 
diture should be where alone it ought to 
rest, in the of the representatives of the 
ts and taxpayers. (Hear, hear.) ac- 
oat by Act of 1870 that it was the duty 
of the Government to see that secular education 
should be given to the but that duty was 
ing evaded by relegating the performance 
of t which ought to be our highest 
duty to the irresponsible management of the 
cleray and the representative of the various sects ; 
and if that duty were not performed, as he held it 
was not properly performed by them, upon Parlia- 
ment must rest the ibility when they refused 
to place it in the hands of those in whom the control 
t to rest. Another reason why the denomi- 
national system was defective arose from adem 
of great and general dissatisfaction on the o 
the school teachers. It was most essential that the 
instructors of our youth should be satisfied with 
their position, but it was not the case. They were 
e-tied and they dared not speak. 


might be, to dismissal. (Hear.) In large towns 
they were more i 
formed of some thousands of them, and a deputa- 
tion from the central branches waited upon him a 
few months since, when they told him 
in theirminds. (Laughter.) There were two main 
divisions of complaint—one was that they were not 
pal 


totally msufficient for the purpose they had in 


increased 50 per cent. to make the system efficient, 
a small percentage of that advance went towards 
making the school system what it ought to be, and 
there was every reason to believe that the subscrip- 
tions would fall off to the amount of the national 
increase. The school buildings were inadequate 
for the requirements. There was only one room 
where there ought to be several, and the buildings 
themselves were of an inferior character ; besides 
which they were obliged to have recourse to pupil- 
teachers. (Hear, hear.) He had seen in the 
streets one child carry another bigger than itself, 
and the practice of pupil-teachers was the same 


... 


, of greater honour and independence, and 


ie © 937 


thing, for they saw children leaye@heir classes to 
teach others, whe were totally umprepared for the 
was 


task that was placed upon them. It a 

resorted to, not because pupil teachers were to 
perform their work, but because the funds 
were inadequate to provide adult teachers, (Hear, 
hear.) Until they placed the masters in came 


their emoluments, it was useless to to 
attract to that profession in sufficient | 
adequately ualified. °The of the 

Council 


ilin 1869 stated that of four-fifths of the scholars 
about to leavethe schools nosatisfactory account was 
given to the examiner of astrictly cerry oe charac- 
ter. That referred to the children inthe schools, 
and if that were the condition of four-fifths of the 
children when they left the government schools, 
what must be the condition of the ini 


per head, it was fair 
account those children who could not pass 
examination. Let them compare our system 
its results with that which was so common in 
many, Switzerland, Denmark, and other 
There they were not content with so 
dard as we were in this country, but th 
children a more complete knowledge of 
“ R’s” than was here. Besi 
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Church of England was the 

in the agricultural districts and ee 
mae undisputed sway—there were no 

boards; but wherever the Church if England was 

the weakest, viz., in the large towns, school boards 
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secular, and yet there might 


influence. He also read, the other day, two re- 
markable statements in juxtaposition. One was 

Mr. Buckmaster to the effect that the careers 
children, educated at a Church of England 
school in Wandsworth, had been traced, and it was 
found that only nine of them continued to attend 


5 


ptisms, marriages, 
found a report of a 
the member for C e, who said in his school 
—a secular one—it had been found that nearly all 
the children in after life attached themselves to 


which had 
Bobon, poliemanctated the cagenent withtaos 


admirable terseness and force which was usual te the 


y 
berfor Merthyr Tydvil, who was to second the motion, 
would represent the views of the Nonconfor- 
mists on subject, and be able to show that they 
entertained no feelings of hostility to the Church of 
England, but were actuated by motives which em- 


of his right 

ore ab Ae a great 

the House of the principle that it won the duty cf 

the State to see to the education of all classes, 

and his appeal was that, however much he might 

disregard or put on one side those ious ques- 

tions that might be brought before him, he would, 
at least 

able to 

_—_ 

period ce ex- 

pired—( to turn out his 

right d be able, before he 

resigned e country that 


be 
s 
z 


{ 


reme = tone 
head be oof adusaled that . pee dig- 
nity of this grest country would be safe in th 
hands. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Henry Ricuarp: As has already been 


intimated by my hon. friend whose motion | 
am about to second, I do not intend at all to dwell 
on those points in the resolution on which he has 
enlarged with so much clearness and ability. | 
shall restrict myseli to what may be called the 
denominational aspect of the question, that which 
more immediately concerns the Nonconformists of 
this country. And I must at the outset correct a 
misconception, which might almost be called a mis- 
representation, so utterly is it at variance with the 
notorious facts of the case, to which great currency 
has been given during the recess. It was to this 
effect: That the Nonconformists having, under 
the Act of 1870, entered into a compromise 
for the solution of the educational difficulty, 
and finding when the Act was brought into 
operation that it was telling to their disad- 
vantage, had withdrawn from that compromise and 
raised an agitation against the Act. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
from the Opposition.) I utterly deny the correct- 
ness of that representation. (Loud cheers.) There 
had been no compromise. (Hear, hear.) If there 
had, I want to know who negotiated it, who 
bound themsélves to abide by it? (Hear, 


hear.) On the contrary, our position was this, that 
all the attempts made by the Nonconformists or on . 
their behalf, when the bill was under discussion to 
amend it in what appeared to them a more just and 
liberal sense, or to bring it at least more into har- 
mony with their principles and wishes, had been 
rejected or defeated by the Government. (Hear, 


Sunderland, and by myself, and in every case they 
were refused and resisted by the right hon. gentle- 
man. And when we went to a division, in one in- 
stance, at least, we were defeated not by the votes 
of the Liberal party, for the majority of that 
voted for us, but by a combination of offici 
those faithful friends of the Administration, who 
think it almost an unpardonable sin to vote against 
the Government—(a laugh)—with all the force of 
the enemies of the Government on the other side 
of the House. (Hear, od I, at least, 
have a right to i confidently on this 
subject, for on the llth of July, a few days 
before the bill went out of committee, I took - 


the me gr of peop d informing the 
Government the right hon. gentleman who had 
eres Se ee ee, Were een Se mew 


House and upon the country, in 
wishes and 


e opinions of the impor- 
in reference to the bill 
to the House in a petition presented 
member for Lambeth ; that the Deputies 
Bog mew tions wh of Presbyterians, In- 
ta, Baptists a strong reso- 
of the bill, at a meeting under 

hon. member for Hackney ; 


, nion of 

3,000 Inde en 
— member for Paanderland had presented 
ition from the ist Union, 
churches ;. that the hon. 


So far, therefore, from any compromise having 
to by the Neaccall 
a single Nonconformist body of any im- 
ce which had not pronounced inst the 
ill, and refused to accept it as asatisfactory settle- 
ment. (Cheers.) I ventured to tell the Vice- 
haw oo pt Hoy et = that a that he 
w no trium through 
the House, as the Ministers Suae corey envthing 
by using the votes of their enemies to defeat the 
wishes of their friends, but that one or two more 
such victories would have a most disastrous effect 
-on the future fate of the Liberal . (Cheers.) 
My hon. friend the member for ord repeated 
this protest still later, on the very night, I believe, 
when the bill committee, and so 
excited the ire of the Prime Mini that he came 
as near to swearing as one of his decorous character 
could come. (Laughter.) So far from our havi 
accepted any ace tae our complaint was, tha 
even all the professed or apparent concessions 
made, were either a ped insufficient or wholly 
delusive. (Hear.) t were those concessions ? 
First of there was the time-table conscience 
clause. Looking at those who had to avail them- 
selves of that clause—looking at their poor, weak, 
defenceless character, no conscience clause that the 


epicbs Asoangbag «he theyre pean ryghey 
& m , ® delusion, a snare, (Hear, hear.) 
And ey ms tleman opposite, the member for 


Suffolk, had the candour to admit that to talk of 
the conscience clause as a great propitiatory sacrifice 
was simply ridiculous. (Hear, hear.) Another 
concession was the adoption of ove Enensans 6 the 
hon. member for Hampshire, that in schools estab- 


lished by rates no catechism or religious formulary 


earnest remon- ° 
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distinctive of any particular denomination should 


be t. ssdoolly bead ts anid tas oc tins 
sented in a y bond ~ t we alwa 
said that wan 19 Sealine @ in that 


was the 
from all connection with the school boards. These 
were the terms the Prime Minister used when he 
was introducing his amended version of the bill :— 
**We shall sever altogether the tie between the 
local board and the school,” and the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Education 
used thase words :—‘‘ The Government t it 
advisable to strike out from the bill the principle of 
voluntary schools receiving aid out of the rates.” 
But it was not struck out, or if struck out in one 
form, it was retained in another and more subtle 
form in Clause 25. (Cheers.) Now, with regard to 
the Act itself, I continue to feel that it ae! yy 
Achat 6 on cea nadneneante 
what to me a great ity 
ay tee yee 
of education. But, instead of that, the present 
Act, if correctly described, ought to be 
“An Act ~t ing and 


denominational schools. mf sone 


they had rendered to the cause of popular educa- 
tion ; nor have I shrunk from acknowledging, what 
I ae ae to repeat, that the Church of 
England, notably the clergy of the Church of 

had done themselves infinite honour by 
the sacrifices and exertions they had made for the 


education of the people. (Hear, hear.) No doubt 


the age ter in favour of _———_ 
which originated in this coun ut the close o 
last century, with the Di ters. J h 


a 5 7 his first school in ro e 
ritish and Foreign School Society, whic 

out of his hehanno fiend known as the ‘Royal 
Lancasterian Institution—was in existence seyeral 
years before the National Society. But when once 
the members of the Church of England took the 
work in hand, they soon outstripped all competitors 
in the number, if not the efficiency of their schools. 
They had every possible advantage in that work. 
They numbered the wealthiest of the com- 
munity in their ranks. While the Dissenters had 
to b and ir their own chapels, maintain 
their own mini erect and woqet own 
colleges, and sometimes to su large 


el fod salut’ salineiien | head ite 
had all the iasti 


Church of ecclesiastical 
edifices for “— 


they had ~ oy = ‘th analy 
ey i ts e erec- 
tion of new es ; woo compulsory Church 
rates to maintain the C fabrics, and meet 
other incidental expenses ; had all the enor 
mous national endowments for ~~» of their 
ini and monopolised all educa- 
tional and natio 
sities down to the smallest ial or charity 
schools ; and when Parliament to make grants 


ing any amount of public money the State thought 
disposal for buildi 
being re- 


in such schools. 


of the bill. He told them that ni 
schools had been built by school and 100 
had been transferred to them. The conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman is somewhat a mystery to me, 
I confess. For he professed to be anxious for the 
extension of school boards all over the country ; 
he said he entertained the h that the effect of 
the bill would be to secure boards should be 
establishod out the country; and yet, 


through 
— ing this h he voluntarily put it in the 
wer of the mek Gouna ents of school 
Roamie te dateak tie oun cherished wish. 
(Hear, hear.) Why wes this dene! The only 
shadow of a reason I have heard assi was that 


it relieved the yers. Well, a aye that 

voluntary contributions raised in order to obtain 

grants came also from the ets of the ratepayers ; 

the only difference was = > the 
to 


und 
assessment would be more uable ui 


sonrlgte = | th bh. bin taxpa 

ess for the or ers 

the members of the prosent Governensh a laugh) 
—a Government who added three millions 

half to our military expenditure in one year— 
cheers)—and came down a few —r 
fr 


y 
a 
to ask 

or another three millions and a half for buildi 

barracks, which in all probability would be doubl 
before they were done with them. (A .) Such 
a Government surely need not be so very fastidious 
about a million and a half being taken out of the 
we of the taxpayers for building schools. 
aving swallowed these great camels, they need 
not strain at this little gnat. Then there was the 
addition of 50 per cent. to the denominational 
schools,—and on what pretext? That was to be 
the compensation to them for the entire severance 
of denominational schools from school boards. But, 
after all, they found that school boards had the 
wer to subsidise denominational schools. (Hear, 
ear.) They had done the one thing, but not left 
the other undone. He contended, further, that 
the administration of the Act showed the same 
animus—playing into the hands of denominational 
schools. He might refer in illustration of this to 
the appointment of inspectors. There were two 
of ins rs to be appointed—permanent 
tors and inspectors of returns. ore the 
close of last session there were twelve new in- 
— appointed, and of these not one was a 
onconformist. (Hear, hear.) He believed there 
was a Nonconformist added lately, placed on a 
supplemen list—a sort of inspector ‘‘ born out 
of due time.” (A .) But when my hon. 
friend the member for Birmingham asked a question 
of the right hon. gentleman with ae to this 
matter he gave him what I must a clap-trap 
reply. He said he did not know what the religious 
ession of those inspectors was, and that it was 
not his place to inquire—(a laugh)—and this was 
received with a tumultuous cheer on the other side. 
(Laughter.) And indeed on this question that is 
of ales w angling for’ and wht he general! . 
ways or, w e con- 
trives to catch. (Laughter and cheers.) But if 
the case had been precisely the reverse of what it 
was—if hon. danas opposite had found that 
on the appointment of twelve new inspectors who 
were to i all kinds of schools, the whole num- 
ber were Nonconformists, and not one a member 
of the Church of England, would they in that case 
have received the right hon. gentleman’s reply with 
such signs of satisfaction? (Cheers.) Then, what 
was the animus displayed by the inspectors, or at 
least by some of them, in discharging their func- 
tions? He did net know what their instructions 
were, and would rather like to see them ; but if he 
was to infer what their instructions were from their 
conduct they must have been to this pad 2 

everything in your power to encourage esta 
lish a tekinaiienel asbeita and to dis- 


boards and of schools 
wards the close of last session they heard that a Mr. 


Kinnersley was appointed i r of returns for 
Anglesea, and was to be accompanied by the National 
School inspector. Now, esea was about the 


most Nonconformist county of Nonconformist 
oe f } we hon. member for —, when 
e 0 t t, went to epart- 
ment, and humbl ond respectfully—for Nonconfor- 
mists were obliged to be very humble and respectful 
—(laughter and cheers)—submitted that that was 
not quite a yn mle i ; that the orerwhe- 
ing majority of the in Anglesea being Non- 
conformists, the British School inspector should be 
— to accompany Mr. Kinnersley, because, 
the British School inspector was a Church- 

man, he was at least accustomed to come into con- 
tact with the people, and acquainted with their 
views. Of course, however, no heed was paid to 
that remonstrance, and those two tlemen went 


about the island disco e formation of 
school boards by giving absurdly e ted re- 
presentations of the amount of rate would be 


raised, also depreciating school boards where they 
had been formed, and trying to persuade them to 
abandon their functions and transfer them into the 
hands of managers whom Mr. Ki was 
anxious to appoint. The uence was that a 
perfect storm arose in the county, and the people 
met in a central town to ce against the manner 
in which the officials of the Privy Council were 
— towards them. Here is one example. A 
school board was formed at aparish called Llanrhyd- 
dlad, with which it was wished to associate two other 
i called LlanfaethIn and Llanfairynghormog. 

A laugh.) I shall be curious to hear my right hon. 
iend pronounce these names when he comes to deal 


no new | 


. (A 
national school and a British in 
A census was taken, and it was found 


were in the three es 

pee oe to nts of the Church of 
attended the National or British School. 
bers of the school board were N 
natural from the overwhelmi 
conformists in the district, 
which Mr. Kinnersley su 
that Nonconformist 
elected by the seonle 
tions as a school board—except, he yay in the 
matter of finding the money—and transfer 
the management of the school to five 


whom Mr. Kinnersley was to appoint or recom- 

and three of whom were to be the three 
ers, their successors rh re 
n 


rectors of those i 
e other two should be a 


the children of the people to 
being made aware 
young of the different 
parents were separated. 
also disapproved. strong? 
ven 


of the Reformation ; but it 
that there was a and i 
whose hands the education of 


(A ) 
Mr. W. H. Smurs informed the hon. member 


that the book from which he was was pub- 
lished by a Roman Catholic. 1 leer, Looe Yond 


wie Ti 


rship la 


wo 
acco 


uty towards God.” 
men amongst Dissenters ’—Yes, many, 
of an er ene character in a moral point of 
view.” ‘ in constitutes the difference be- 
tween +more men one p Sey nent A eps 
acts on the impu ucation, position in , 
and other ——e princi po holy man does 
God’s will by the divine aid of the ra Aen we duly 
influencing the man’s character.” ‘‘ Why have not 
Dissenters been excommunicated !— Because 
law of the land does not allow the wholesome law 
of the Church to be acted on.” (Laughter and 
cheers.) That was written by a of the 
Church of England for use in denominational 
schools. (CHeers.) I will (pene with no . 
however strong the language _ employ to ex- 
press his sense of the value i 
religious education. And I know well that many of 
those who contend for its being given in day-schools 
are actuated by motives so pure and elevated— 
motives with which I m cordially s - 
thise—that I have never allowed » Ms nye 
use one harsh or condemnatory word in reference to 
them. But I do complain that those who contend 
that religi instru wom cams Bo better aves 
where — at oan — ed 
enemies of religion. repudiate repel 
indignation and scorn the imputation that the N 
coniormists of and Wales are enemies 
religion. (Cheers.) My contention is 

the duty of teaching religion both to adults 
children has been committed to the care of 
Christian Church—und by 
not the clergy merely, but the 
of faithful men. But to my great astonish 
ment this doctrine seems now-a-days to 
treated with absolute scorn and incredulity, 
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children.” 
Master, “Feed my lambs,” they 


to 

ou do 
o not 
ad- 
gh 
ey 
sgome- 
ld 
but 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


——— 


as the 


object was neither to give nor prevent 


| 


tional but secure 
and give as much freedom as possible with 
to re instruction. He now came to the 


4 


proposition of his hon. friend, who 

rag ng a _—, use the F mam A of the ratepayers 
or the ous instruc- 
don” Fi'Rex stance Sore veh paso 
time would be of no avail. Some people supposed 
that by the 14th clanse it was meant to prohibit 
dogmatic teaching. But neither the Government 
nor the House any such intention. The object 
of the clause was to the teaching of cate- 
chisms and formulariés ; but they 


never 7 
they could prohibit religious instruction. ere 
religious instruction, it should necessarily be 

ic; for how was it possible to teach the 


Testament without invol the dogma of the 
: ston Neda: without 


country schools question 
it was clearly the intention of 


t of denominational u 
whe refused on conscientious g-cands 
such rates. He was 


a member 


oP 


nearly they agreed 
the dilferences that 
ear.) It was abun- 
the right hon. gen- 
the ittee of 


voi which the Church 
and all other existing schools had 
would oppose the resolutions of the hon. member 


Mr. CoRRANCE was not 
resolution which pro 


better pay among this class, and when educated 
parents would d 


ay the cost of their children’s 


Sipeeion cot al tine ou, tonal 
ates e tig the 
“y B. relieved to = his own +e he 
d that such a person not e exer- 
cise his full civil rights ; but the guardians, not the 
school board, were the pro es, not only to 
control the payment of rates in this way, but to 
decide to what school the child should be sent. 

Mr. A. Herpert said that when the Act of 1870 
was under discussion, ~ re objection was 
the “ys objection from the Liberal 

es below the y, and it was declared 
that the bill would produce much discord, and 
would make it impossible for men of erent 


ions to unite heartily in ing itout. His 
ht hon. friend then made li 


t of these represen- 
tati assuring the House when the machi- 
nery 


e Act was once set in motion there would 
be an end of religious discord. Now he (Mr. A. Her- 
“e A ~{~ confidently to wow ry Instead 
of woutn eelings being softened an appeased, 
excitement and bitterness had gone on increasing 
until at t there was a strong im ion that 
unless the Act was y amended it must split 
up the Liberal other cause of complaint 
was that the ing of the ent had been 
rather in favour of the already existing denomi- 
national schools, and against the rate-established 
schools. He did not wish to do his right hon. friend 
an injusti ng 8 he would —e Rye a 
in Nottinghamshire, w on the 
os une asked for ion to provide school 
ion for 610 children. ere Was & cor- 
dence with the d ent ; time and 
ing was done ; and it was not until the 4th of De- 
«pager pd hace —ARapeak mae dpaetrate J Council 
ce, not quarrelling wit © 80 board’s esti- 
mate as to the want of school accommodation, but 
suggesting that the existing denominational accom- 
on should be in so as to provide 
entirely for the while the girls and the infants 
were to be left to the school board. It wasa 
ing to the infants and girls to a ra . 
and the boys to a denominational 
correspondence showed, he thought, 


against the new schools and in favour of 


’ : I ; I did 
see it.] 6 ee Then the House and the t 


hon. gen were all blind together. When the 
Nonconformists objected to the rates being lied 
to denominational purposes, they were that 


; 


i 


177i 
rid. 
5 


3 & 
5 
Bs 


Les 
be 
4 


TE 


ae 


of this wrong machinery, he 
et ee Se ee He had seen wi 
few months si of a t advance on this 


uestion, and a e y of Nonconformists 
taken their stand u @ logical and con- 
sistent ition. A little time their tole- 


rance might have se a short with what was 
their own interest, of late the word ‘‘ secular” 
had been pronounced in this country in a way in 
which it fad never been used before. The great 
body of the Nonconformists now felt- that they 
must not ask simply for a system of education 
which would meet their own wants, but that they 


the sli 
whom 


another. 


Lord R. 


rte 


{ 


z 
z 


if 


: if 


as 
The whole ec 


E 


must be carried out to its 

went on there 

belong to any particular 
ust as much tolerance as was 
ormists from the Church. 
test hesitation in 

e had the 

to modern schools of th 

and s nugh)-—that Justice which required 

a ustice which 

scheme of nati 

to the advan 

The li 


be 


eq 
might do, he felt satisfied the 
when the conscience of the coun 


(Hear, hear. 


ONTAGU 


to the traditions of the Liberal party 
render the cause - of i 


ry to that a 
hool time of a 


more 
ch and 


ional education should not be 
particular sect 


by the Noncon- 
had not 


Ww 


by i 


regarded compulsion as vg ° 
. At 
education hateful 


mire the ability with which he has addressed him- 
self to his subject, I cannot but regret that he has 
not thought it expedient to limit the discussion on 
this occasion to points which would seem to demand 
the immediate interference of the Legislature. I 
think, too, that his success, even in the division 
lobby, would have been greater if he had narrowed 
his battle-field, for there are many hon. members 


“Thld ohould gradeatly lead 
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the orisis 


which we should all deplore. 


poatlemen opposite—which slept 
soundly through y rage a first of persecution 
, tow ic 


: 
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Fe 
zg 
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Be 
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constitu 


like that which I have been disc 


é any con- 
Principle of re. 
of the London 


men's minds, may cause us 


in a higher 
ion. But t time 


er the tie between the school 
the voluntary school.” We cannot 
still more recently—in the course of his 
Blackheath— © spoke of the operation of 


Bearing in mind this clear ression 


gentleman has a habit of embodying 
» in the policy and ] 
‘is aE in mind the fu 
ugh the right hon, gentlemen may at 
i city of opinion— 
icity has never yet been shown in the 
ity 


his 


ther 
er 


rt 


It was 
er to choose a 
& power which could not 


Pulsory system. He 
i there were very fey: 
! rd ish hag inde from 
. teaching as n now 
=a i i i vietion was that the deman:1 
| ’ i ini small when the clanse was pro- 
ese doc in Stockport. He had that 
whether morning received a letter from Stockport, in which 
resolution | it was stated that there were only sixty-four chil. 
better men who went dren at the schools for which provision net i, 
@. le to ine—endure hard- | made. He thanked the right hon. tleman for 
» OF other | ship by any act of our the manner in which the Act of 1870 had be” 
Sh6—sether saome Gm | Sh? own dishonour of what we carried out, and for the firm stand he was 2. 
of 3} children for | belie truth (Cheers.) Picture to, moat fcr ite principle The school were 
mf that “if the schools here the Convel ge ke Gent undertaken but if th al ister na 
where according is e resolution was 
armey or Swit- " the timetable aommnnia® e liberated bamied the whole labour ’2 months would 
States e time-table conscience clause. wasted. 
in the | moment gy peeks ok mah Ae Gace places hia %,.. PLAYPAIR said ntl in : few days they nar 
same | catechism in t © who remain, seeking to establish schoo over Scot- 
in the | “ How am I to regard the little child,” asks one where a education had ex- 
-) Now | of these chil owho ® moment ago was sitting i for more ® century just given 
de- | at my side, megcing out of the same book ?” “Asa cal to a large number of the 
am | heretic and a h en,” replies Mr. Gace. Eigh 
ool | centuries ago, the Divine 
& | placed d on the 


in his mou € measure 
Win nconformist friends in the House—a spesel, 

with unnecessary 
ide of religion,” tells us 
‘to deal tenderly and 


vent part of the grass 
Barling OF tae formation of ‘wool, tho 


er went in loco parentis to pa the fees for an 
ese doctrines may indigent child he paid for religions as well as 
be taught, has kindled a flame in the bosom of N on- instruction ; but . he paid very little. 
conformists which no mere pleas for time, | The 25th Clause, h i 
othing short of the i | in’ its exercise, as well as i) 
will ever quench? (Cheers.) This is what if | its refusal, beca g 
called ‘ the revolt of the Nonconformists.” Now, prudence, it would produce an educational 
Slenn revolt be a reality, ome thing at least i 


18 | pauperism country Act was 
A. og n Ww. 4 ke ae waihieans 2 eae, wee 

so largely by su term, in Dissenters acted |i e 
before it, (Hear, hear. But is it 4 red flag to a bull. fia ; 


ter.) Ifit had not pro. 
et? The other da ® question was brought duced s0 much noise ge4e isfaction thro "ata 
are J H which i the —" he ge | have 

versi opini i iven parent ej er to refuse religi alto- 
md e revolt into this House ! gether nel 


single or to select that: which ited himself artd 
ae ean Spainat the child, would have been ample < 
politi history, and where do the slight 
ormists 


compensation for 
pas pressure ba hed ee 
- | Tatepayer. © ratepayer’s conscience was diffi ult 
all on the other | to understan r 7" : 


- It wasy ¢ and general, and onl 
long suffering. | quickened into activity ‘fe tation 


litical agitation— 

strength been invoked the s i was personal 

et the emergencies of to and easil acted upon by a sense of 

one side the moment that emergenci rental resp. vow herefore, when they gave 

safely passed. This is not the first time berty of conscience the ratepayer’s 

we have been wounded where we were most might very well have been kept out of 
sensitive, by those whose advancement we have sight. The whole experience of FE 

promoted, and of whom we had 


reason to hope | that it was impossible 


ed us up to the vy threshold of our great cardinal pulsion existed, but with the denominational 
uestion ? Do non Meee that we shall lightly system ; while in 


secular system 
_the | prevailed, they had not dared to adopt the com- 
exercise of a little more forbearance and & little | adopt the compulsory law, and in America the com- 
. more con will carry us over the threshold itself ? ulsory law” had become a dead letter. (Hear, 
y an awakened conscience than those | It is s es like my hon. friend’s gasconading | hear.) The advantage of 
which are being played by the hereditary con- | speeches about the 


na . the present System was 
Church which might precipitate | that it allowed all systems to be tried, the national, 


t 
tu 


«or 


- | of prumary object. * (Laughter.) If the rate. 
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candidates would be looked upon by the con- 
stituency as its friend. Let them not pull one plat- 
form to pieces till they were is a position to build 


tield put the religions difficulty first and the at- 
tendance of children at school second ; but he (Mr. 
Fawoett), on the other hand, should put the reli- 
ious difficulty infinitely lower in importance than 
e attendance of children at school. With much 
of the h of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 


Forster) he entirely agreed, dig eg ame a re 


his assumption all of those who to 
support the motjon of the hon. member for Birming- 
ham would ign ee eee eee y 
the Education “Act. He itted that good hed 


been done, but contended that it was not perfect, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government ought to ha 
promised the House some further legi 
order to complete it. He had no wi i 
the controversies of two years ago 


to 
revive 
Some of the 


t 
to 


taunts which were directed against the right hon.) 


gentleman (Mr. Forster) were undoubtedly de- 
served, but he could with equal truth retort upon 
them that in 1870 they did not tell tie 
+ toga - = it - ag ye 
t not the courage their opini 
refused to follow their convictions with 
logical consistency. They had not then the 
courage to say that their Ieincizles led straight 
eg nee but they resorted to the - 
uge, which he for one regretted 
sanctioned, of saying that the Bible should be 
in schools without note or comment. (Hear, hear.) 
He agreed with what had been said by the hon. 
member whv had just sat down—that no scoffer 
could have treated the,Bible with disrespect 
than did those who said it should be read in schools, 
but should remain the one book which instructors 
could not be allowed to explain. (Hear.) _ He lent 


his name to a on, extra- 
ordinary proposal—{' Hear, hear,” 

and, having made a the best thing 

done was frankly to a it. Bret 

he was in favour of seoular education, 
much mofe anxious to see the education of all the 
people secured that he would not oppose any mea- 
sure which could with certainty attain this object, 
—— it contained other provisions far more objec- 
tionable than the ag pee fees in denominational 
schools. (Hear.) He regarded as by far the most 
serious objection to the system of the payment of 
fees by school boards, that it offered a & pre- 
mium to free education that if the clause were con- 
tinued in force and if the ogntral authority did not 
exercise a greater control than heretofore a system 
of free education would be established throughout 
the country. There is nothing he 
regret than such a result. Borges: Ce Hom 
the oS pwn In the first place, it would weaken 
parental responsibility, the most valuable of all 
social virtues ; secondly, it would extend what had 
already produced sufficiently baneful effects—viz.., 
the taxing of prudent individuals still more heavily 
than at present for the sake of the improvident ; 
and, thirdly, it would increase the tendency which 
was growing up in this country of people i 


others pay for that which they ought to pay for them- 
selves. (Hear, hear.) This tendency he ed 


as the prominent characteristic of modern socialism. 
It should not be forgotten that free education was 
the first plank in the pro e of the Interna- 
tignal, which was pervaded throughout by the 
same principle. e Vice-President of the 
Council had asserted that he could not yet 
judge of the shortcomings of the Act. He, on 
the contrary, believed an opinion might be formed 
both as to its shortcomings and its excellencies. 
The cumulative vote had secured the election, in 
important centres of the population, of many sincere 
friends of education, and in the course of a few 
months the Act would have established throughout 
the country a supply of efficient schools. hile 
acknowledging, however, that these desirable re- 
sults had been produced by the Act, he maintained 
that unless it was a by new legislation 
it would be absolutely impossible to secure the 
education of children in the rural districts. If the 


| 
} 


\ 


the country districts with schools. It was impos- 
sible, indeed, to praise too highly their conduct in 
this for he knew coun clergymen who, 
out of very small incomes, had often subscribed to 
schools amounts representing an income-tax of 10, 
or even, in some cases, 15 percent. (Hear.) The 
Act, however, landed us in this dilemma. The 
very districts in which most had been done in the 
way of providing school accommodation were pre- 
desty these in ‘whieh it was utterly hopeless to 
expect to secure the attendance of at school. 
There was, therefore, sufficientevidence already, not 
to condemn the Education Act, but to show that it 

uired amendment. He would mention one fact 
in illustration of the anomalies associated with that 
measure. A country gentleman in Wiltshire had 
devoted himself during the last twenty years, with 
the assistance of his y, to education 
in the vi in which he resi and in which he 
had ished one of the best schools in the king- 
dom. This gentleman found, however, that he 
could do scarcely anything for the education of the 
parishioners salons he had some power to secure 
children being sent to school at seven or eight years 
of age. (Hear, hear.) He said, ‘‘ The only chance 
of my obtaining this power is to withdraw my sub- 
scription from the school, as such a on my 
_ ight lead to the establishment of a school 

d which might bye-laws to secure the at- 

‘tendance of the shiliren.’ In conclusion, the hon. 
member warned his friends not to devote too much 
of their attention to this 25th clause. The Vice- 
President of the Council had admitted that eveni 
that there must be general compulsion. He wo 
earnestly appeal to all sections of the House to set 
to work cordially to solve the t problem of 

eral compulsion, and not let their attention be 
distracted and their influence weakened by endea- 
vours to a miserable sectariantriumph. (Cheers. ) 

After a few words from Mr. M. Henry, Mr. 
GREENE said he intended in this instance to sup- 
port Her Ma ’s Government, although he 
thought that right hon. gentleman the Vice. 
President of the Council, by threatening to force 
upon them compulsory education after they had 
been induced to subscribe to their schools under 
the belief that such was not the case, had obtained 
their money under false pretences. It had been 
stated that this question would dissolve the 
Liberal . Well, the sooner it was dissolved 
better. (Much laughter. ) 
The House divided, when there appeared— 

Ansioat Dixon’s resolutio At a 

inst it ... he “ti 
Majority against... 1. ——261 

Mr. W. E. Forster’s amendment was then put as 


an original resolution, with the following result :— 
Against it ... me 
Majority ene 1. ——225 
The motion was then to. 


Bills were brought in by Sir R. BLENweRnAssetr 
for the purchase of Irish railways, and by Mr. 
Biruzy to extend to the whole of Sunday the pre- 
sent restrictions on the sale of liquors, and the 
Deans and Canons Resignation Bill passed through 


ttee. 
The House adjourned at five minutes to one 


o’clogk. 


THE DIVISION LIST. 


The following. are the members who voted on 
Tuesday on Mr. Dixon’s education motion :— 


MINORITY—AYES, 04. 


Adair, H. E. Fitzmaurice, Lord Muntz, P. H. 
Anderson, G. Fordyce, W. D. Norwood, C. M 
Armitstead, G. Forster, C. Palmer J. H. 
Baker, R. 5B. W. Fothergill, R. Parry, L. J. 
Beaumont,H.F. Goldsmid, Sir F Plimsoll, 8. 
ee Ww. -, me mo Ne E. » 
Beaumont, Capt. F. qi otter, T. B. 
Bentall, E. H. Hadfield, d. Price, W. E. 
Bowmont,MarquisofHarcourt, W. V. E. M. 
Brewer, Dr. Harris, J. D. Russell, H. 
Bright, Jacob Haviland-Burke, E.Sartoris, E. J. 
Brinckman, Herbert, A. E. Ww Shaw, R 
Brocklehurst, C.Hoare, SirH.A. Sheridan, H. B. 
progten, A. Holland, 8. A.C. 
Brown, A. H. Horsman, Rt. H. E. Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
NN. Howard, J. Stapleton, J. 
ish, J. Thi A. Stepney, Sir J 
Carnegie, Hon.C. K : Stuart, Col. 
Cholmaley, Capt La ie W. © racy CH. 
, Cap wson, on. ©. H. 
Clay, J. Leeman, Trevelyan G. O. 
Clifford, C. C. Lewis, J. D Villiers, Hon. C. P. 
Colman, J. J. Lush, Dr. Vivian, H. H. 
Cowen, J. Lask, A. Wedderburn, Sir D 
Craufurd, E.H.J. Macfic, R. A. White, J. 
Dalglish, R. M‘ Arthur, W. Williams, W. 
gle SR > tobe 
. , G. oung, A. 
Dickinson, 8. 8. Miall, E. 
Dilke, Bir C. W. Milbank, F. A TELLERS. 
a Miller, J . Dixon. 
Faweett, H. Morrison, W. 
MAJORITY—NOES, 356. 
Acland, BirT.D. Figgins, J. Me * : 
| Finch, G. iles, Hon. G. W 
Fi 14.0. A. Mills, C. H. 


H. Fletcher, Monckton, F. 
® 2 Floyer, J n, Hon. G 
Hon. H. Foljambe, F.J.8. Monk, C. J. 
AH. Forester, Rt. Hon. G.Monsell, Rt. Hu. W. 
Anstruther, Sir H. Forster, W. E. Montague, Lord R. 
.G. Foster, W. H. Montgomery, G. 
A F e, C. Morgan, C. O. 
Fowler, R. N. Morgan, Hon. Maj. 
Fowler, W. Mow , Rt. Ho. J 
. Galway, Viscount N ville, R 
Gavin, a Newdegate, C. N. 
Gilpin, Col. Newport, Viscount. 
Gladstone, W. FE. Ne , Viscount 
Ww N Ww. 
Goldney, G. Noel, Hon. G. J. 
Gooch, Sir D. Nolan, J. P. 


Brassey m | Hardy, Rt 1 G Phipps, Pr 
Bright, R. Hardy, J. Pin, 
Brise, R. Hardy, J.8. Playfair, L. 
Broadley, W. H. H.Hay. SirJ.C.D. Powell, F. 8. 
Browne, G. E. Headlam, T. E. Powell, W. 
Bruce, Lord C. Henley, J. W. otto Aig 
Buller , * + tas Henry, M. Rath W. 
Burrell, Sir P. ‘Ridley, M. W. 
2B 
Zon. 'D. Russell, A. 
5 . .N. Seckvile, 8, 4. 8 
Cavendish, Lord F. Holford, J.P.G Seit,T. 
eae = Holma, J. Semada, J. _~ 
Cecil. Lord E.H.B.G.Holt,J.M.. », B. 
Chambers, T. H A.J.B.B. SGolater- g. 
Child, Sir 8. Hornby, E. K. Scott, 7 M.D. 
Cholmaley, Sir B Aowed,’ Ow a Seely sin } 
Clive, Cl. Hn. G. W.Hughes,T. selwin-Tobetae, Sir 
Cochrane, A. D. W. Hughes, W. B. Sherlock, D. 
Seat Col. Hn. H. A.Hunt, Rt. Hon.G.W. W. iB. 
Sir T. E. Hurst, R. H. Smith, A. 
Collins, T’ ae 3.0. Beste, J. Smith, R “ 
Corbett, Col. Jackson, R.W. Smith, W. H. 
Corrance, F. 8. geation, B. Smith, 8. G. 
Corrigan, SirD. J G. . Smyth, P. J. 
Corry, Rt. Hn. H. T.Jo , Sir H. bomarest, DA. 3. B. 
foaken tenes aw Kevetegh, A. i Stanefeld, Re Ha. s 
Crawford, R. W. E Shattioworth, U. P.C. 
Crichton, Viscount Kekewich, 8. T. Steere, L. 
Croft, Sir H.G.D. Kennaway,J.H. Stone, a“ 
Cros, R.A. —* Sir BH. EK. 
Cubitt, G. D. = 
Davenport Capt, — i? . 
Dent, “a . herd 2. 
Dimaale, R os eye . Be I 
Dodson, J. G. Legh, W.J. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. Lennox, 
Downing, MC. Lennox, 
Duff, va E. Grant Liddell 3 
Duff, BR. W. Lindsay 
Duncombe, Col. Locke, J. 
Du Cc. G. Lopes, H. C 
Dye, Ol Rk. Lower 
Eaton, H. Ww. lawiher 


Aytoun i 'Wingheld Baker, MA 
-Aytoun, R. r, M. A. 
Bass, D. Chedwiok, M. Chambers, 
M. R. Dalway, C. Gilpi 


Oo : 
Ennis, J. J. Mar , 8. 8. 

Erskine, J. E. Matthews, H Tevuxes 
Ewing, A. O. Maxwell, W. H. Mr. Glyn. 
Fielden, J. Mellor, T. W. Mr. Adam. 
Fellowes, E. Merry, J. 


. Gilpin, J. D. Harris, H. 
ke Ki . Laslett, Ald. 


Onslow, J. Platt, 
M‘C. Torrens, and. 


2 i 
H. B. Sheridan, 


‘Otway, G 


THE SECOND DIVISION. 

When Mr. Forster's amendment became a sub- 
stantive motion, it was carried by 323 to 98. The 
following Liberals voted in the second wf 
who were absent in the first :—Messrs. R. 8. 
Aytoun, C. Gilpin, H. R. Brand, Dr. Brewer, 
Ms . Bormont, T. Chambers, Hon. H. Cowges, 
W. Finnie, G. Hodgkinson, D. K. ve ; 
B. Hughes, T. Lea, Sir J. Lubbock, T. A. Mitchell, 
Cc. J. Monk, C. Reed, Sir W. Russell, H. B. 
Samuelson, A. Seymour, J. C. Stevenson. The 
following, who voted in the minority in the first 
division, were absent on the second :—Mesers. G. 
Anderson, R. Wingfield Baker, W. B. Beaumont, 
E. H. Bentall, RK. eg D. wy 8. 
Holland, P. H. Muntz, E. Potter, T. B. Potter, 
Hastings Russell, and J. Stapleton. 


——- — sos — = 


NATIONAL Socrety FoR WomMEN’s Surrrace.— 


Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., will shortly move the 

second reading of the Women’s vilities Bill, 

prior to which a conference of the pri sup- 
rters of the movement will be in 


he National Society is now well organised, and has 
formed a strong central committee, m-Y meer 
M.P.’s and other influential persons, a list . 


will be found elsewhere. 
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subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
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-  « o « <& Shilling. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a 
pg absnee, Fawn —An extra charge of 2. 64. for every ton 


“J,M. Surra.”—Thanks. His communication is in 
type, but, owing to the extreme demands on our space, 
is unavoidably deferred. . . 

“W. E. L.” Oambridge.—We are obliged to defer the 
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ture from Buckingham Palace to Windsor. 
During the week tee has not made 
much progress. Ss SS y the onan Bill 
was in commi posateney - 
‘een ath the incks other Tory nue- 
bers were evening—the 
House looking The upshot was 
that the Government ted to incorporate 
a nana pM 
the further 


E 


e 
; 


fi 
B 
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Ae Rage of 
on Monday night. 
the Bati 


debate w 

In ittee of Supply on 
Mr. Holms, in a ev practical 

moved that the standing gar Man 
20,000 ; not for the p of being 
ded, but of incorporating them with the 
reserve. Tho motion was intended as a protest 
the retrogade step of the Government 

in back from threo to six years’ service ; 
and against the continuation cf a complex and 
antiquated military system, which Mr. Holms 
thinks is not worthy of being thrust upon the 
country in comparison with the cost which it 


43 


entails. It was pleaded on behalf of the Go- 
vernment that time should be given to put 
their new scheme of army organisation into 
But, meanwhile, a most lavish ex- 


of nearly half a million men, sustained at a 
cost of more than fifteen milli 
war armament. ‘It is no use,” as Sir 


ee and 
failed ‘hitherto 


poor wi 
expenditure of public money.” 
however, stands adjourned. 


, which the Bisho 
chester is doing his best to make ineffective as 
a measure of reform. LEarl Granville cannot 
ise that assembly—which desires at onca 
take in hand the Mines Regulation and’ 
Scotch Education Bills—much work beforé 
Easter. The Lord Chancellor, however, ake 


almost ready with a bill for reconstru 
, and Lord We 


Court of Final A 


law lords, ‘‘to whom it is as impossible to 
impart any new ideas as to pour more wine 


of | into a glass which is already full and over- 


After being sub judice since last May, and 
having had more a hundred hearings, the 
Tichborne case has collapsed. It was evident 
when the Attorney-General had concluded his 
Noe mye that such a result could not 

off. 


e tattoo marks, 
ip’s direction, the jury 
did not require any further evidence. The 

nouncement excited a great sensation, and the 


and, subject to his 


case was at once adjourned. y; 
a crowded court, and after a statement from 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantino, the jury wore allowed 
to retire, and on their return stated that the 
conclusion they had come to was founded on 
the entire evidence submitted to them. 

upon a nonsuit was entered by consent ; 
Justice Bovill ordered the plaintiff to be - 
mitted for trial on a charge of wilful cor- 
rupt perjury, the Government undertaking the 
prosecution ; a warrant was issued for the arrest 
of ‘‘ Thomas Castro, falsely calling himself Sir 
R. 0. Tichborne”; and yesterday afternoon he 
was taken into custody by the police, and con+ 
veyed to the Old Bailey. Thus terminates the 


ern times. The Tichborne family have 
finally triumphed, but their estates will be 
heavi Lee by the heavy cost of this re- 
markable suit. 
Th the interminable Alabama difficulty 


may L ah near a solution, new npereees of 
an ultima ific arrangemen ightens. 
The answer the American Sevenuiean to 


Earl Granville’s note is probably by this time 
in the hands of our Cabinet. Ascesiie to re- 
rt, while it maintains the ition taken up 
Secretary Fish in to the indirect 
claims, it at the same time states that the 
Washington Government are more anxious to 
finally remove them from discussion than to 
obtain money damages, and they therefore pro- 
that the dispute as to the meaning of the 
ante should be referred to the arbitrators. It 
seems to be thought in the United States, 
here the matter creates little excitement, that 
ould the ‘“‘case”’ with such limitations be 
submitted to the arbitrators, and they, instead 


of awarding America a gross sum, should refer 
the question of d to the board of asses- 


sors, the indirect claims will probably be 
dropped. The British view of the Washington 
Treaty is now fairly before the American people, 
and the letters of Mr. Elihu Burritt and Mr. 
Oyrus Field to Vice-President Oolfax have 
clearly stated the facts. Mr. Field asks from 
his countrymen, even if they are wholly in the 
right, ‘‘ generous forbearance” tow Eng- 
land, and that will no doubt be exhibited till a 
final basis of arrangement is discovered. 

The French Monarchists tind that they have 
been a little premature. Their newest scheme 
of policy—it is a little late—is to maintain the 


status quo till the territory of France is liberated, 


longest, if not the most remarkable, trial of | 
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peepee that it ghould be ac- 
taxation sfiould be more 

. Mofiey is in hand 
i ent of the 
least a year to 
er bill 


ie me, he says, have no desire to break 


with ve pasty, but will not 
** allow themselves to be from their path 
by any party whatever.” The Prussian - 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


| Tue debate raised by Mr. Dixon on Tuesday 


evening, elicited clearly enough the unsatisfac- 

and temporary nature of many provisions 
j in Mr. Forster’s Act, but it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether, as a matter of policy, it would 
have been better to confine the motion to 
one or two definife and acknowledged 
The story of the boy, who in the 
vour to extract some filberts from a jar, 
so many that he could not withdraw 
, ts ‘we fear an instructive 
to the course pursued by Mr. Dixon. 

= of the motion, which all 

‘that the Act fails to secure the general election 
of school boards, and that it not render 
i of children at school, 
’s objection that 
allowed for trial, 
and to a See the Act tends to 
secure gradually and ~ 7 oe that Mr. Dixon 
desires. The of motion lay in the 


befd@re | latter part, which refers to the 25th Clause, and 


to the use of the mon the ratepayers for 
the purpose of im ny £ tic riligious in- 
struction in established by--s¢hool 
boards. On cay Spee not only is there a 

; ce deeply and widely acknowledged, 
But every day shows that the Act tends ocon- 
tinually to ify this grievance, and to 


vate the feelings which it engenders. Mr. 
Dizon &rgued well that the all eo 
two millions by the t grant of four hu 
thousand pounds denominational schools, 


was a saving effected/at a loss of far more than 


the money’s worth to the population, who are 
there ved, &t least for the present, of the 
advan secured by school boards. And Mr. 


point by s g, that, as the two million 
pounds must be taken somehow from the resources 
of the country, it, would have been better totakeit 


ublic funds by 
er hinted at the 


point, when, referring to the 
reports of the Education Department, he showed 
that the grants to denominational schools, 
lavish as they are, entirely fail to secure money’s 
worth in the form of a good elementary educa- 
tion. But so far as this portion of the ent 
went, it might fairly be that the felay of 
oe a oa is all that is asked by 
. Forster, could do little harm. 

It is in regard to the constantly increasing 
inflammation of the public mind by the irritating 
nw tg squabbles engendered under the Act, 
os a aun 7 N. reform is most certain, and 

e danger of delay most a nt. This part 
of the argument Mr. Dizon, b a atdlome 
division of labour, left to be dealt with by Mr. 
Richard and Mr. Leatham. Nevertheless the 
chairman of the League felt bound to explain 
how it came to pass that this society had ex- 
changed the unsectarian for the secular plat- 
form. On this point we think that he made 
very good case —for, as he truly said, the ue 
was not intended to establish religious equality, 
but to promote national education. When, how- 


i 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


oo 


denominational school at Wands- 


iin fter life 
in 


was a pointed 


ey 


offici 
ion of what 


nearly all the children 
themselves to some place 
of worship. We believe this case to be no 
isolated paradox, and we venture to commend 
to our readers some observations on this subject 
in the Supplement above mentioned. ‘ 
Dixon’s eye of the argument that the con- 
science of the religious man is as much hurt by 
contributions to secular schools asis that of the 
secularist by payment to denominational schools, 


was exceedingly * 


in the se a by secular and religious in- 
struction by m of a time-table conscien 
clause. We both think that religious teaching 
should not be ; but where my con- 
science leaves my hon. friend’s is when, having’ 
gees. egeieee tr #0 far, my hon. friend tells me 
eo 

y ous Ww my hon. 
frrond approves of, but of which I disap- 
prove.” 

In ye the motion Mr. Henry Ri 
spoke as he always . amg | forcibly, 
straight to the mark. allowance fi 
the earnestness of the privileged classes id 


did Nonconformists no more than bare j 
in calling attention to the fact that the first 


being 
sums of money for the defence of their civil and 


op ty rights. 
when 


sea had remonstra 
of an obnoxious i 
Sbliged fo be very humble and respestful’” Eis 
Oo very um 9 > 
scoiflental, misteke as to the origin of the 
Standard -book, from which he quoted 


were several touches 


denunciations of Luther, need not have excited h 


such an of derision on the Conservative 
benches. For though it of course failed to illus- 
trate po | ne oe 
ising tendencies of Angli cl en, yet it 
did undoubtedly illustrate the kind of tenting 
in Catholic schools for which the followers of 
Luther are continually made to + My. 
Richard rose to a tone of impassioned eloquence 
in denouncing the ‘‘scorn and incredulity “ 
with which some churches receive the plain 
Christian statement that it is their duty and 
not that of the State to teach religion both to 
adults and children. His contrast een the 
solemn injunction of the great Master, ‘‘ Feed 
my lambs,” with the determination of modern 
churches to commit the a instruction of 
children to State-paid schoo , as the onl 
alternative to a heathen education, might well 
call forth the sneers of the ‘‘ stupid party ’’ to 
whom the parish beadle and religion are in- 
separable ; but it constituted a forcible appeal to 
the better feelings of Nonconformists whe sup- 
pose that the silence of the parish schoolmaster 
on the t m ies Of faith would be the 
death of national religion. 

Mr. Forster’s rising was of course the signal 
for enthusiastic cheers from the Oonserva- 
tive benches. Of the right hon. gentleman we 
have never spoken, nor do we wish to : 
in any terms but ase oS SESS pee, on 
many points, of admiration. . Forster is 
a strong man, stalwart, and muscular, if we 
may say so, both in body and mind. With 
many gifts which go to constitute a leader of 
men, force of intellect, strength of will, persis- 
tency of purpose, and even a certain degree of 
electric attraction such as generally accom- 
panies exuberant yigour, he is, pecha 8, too 
much dist to revel in the feeling of being 
master of the situation, even when the horizon 
is big with signs of coming fate. His speech 
on Tuesday night, delivered with an air of eusy- 
going indifference, and with the laziness en- 
gendered by a consciousness of exhaustless 


int of the Roman- | 


much of Palmerstonian satisfaction in present 
and temporary success, at the expense of future 
and lasting fame. The complex nature of Mr. 
Dixon’s resolution gave him ample opportu- 
nities for destructive criticism. But | oe 
religious points he himself really justifi 8 
pro slew, ond reasonableness of the motion. 
‘a if” said he, ‘‘ we are on & course, the 
time is no objection and the resolution ought to 
be passed.” Yet Mr. Forster himself admitted 
that the 25th clause gave to school boards a 
wer which, in places like Manchester and 
irmingham, had wrought disastrous results. 
And, with a wp mabe gy of the functions 
of an Imperi ent, he left it to local 
bodies, elected for'different objects and in incon- 
gruous modes, to fight out to the bitter end a 
uarrel instigated by mistaken 1 tion. Mr. 
orster’s description of the conditions under 
which his Act was prepared, and the three 
different forces upon which education must 
depend for motive power, was plausible, and to 
a considerable extent true. Certainly neither 
parental instincts, nor Merges philanthrop 
nor municipal organisation, ought to be igno 
But each of these forces can a be expected to 
do its own proper work. Wedo not expect from 
the gentle dew the work of the mountain torrent, 
nor yet that of the steam-pump, though all 
alike may be needed for the processes o we 
culture. Let parental instincts taught of 
pathy of family love, 
me y f the Divine life. Or, where 
}these fail—as in a generation trained in sec- 
tarian schools they too commonly do—let the 
impassioned streams of Ohristian philanthropy 
— the barren land. But the experience 
of the present century, and all present evidence, 
goes to show the utter impossibility of getting, 
h rate-sustained machinery, that free 
flow of spiritual pathy which 1s absolutely 
essential to the religious influence of dogmatic 
teaching. It is not we who wish to ignore the 
—_ of Christian philanthropy, but rather 
ose whose habit it is, in the interests of con- 
current endowment, to sneer at Sunday schools 
and depreciate erally the voluntary devyo- 
tion by which alone vital religion is preserved 
in the . 
| Mr. Forster’s confidence in defying any one 
to produce a single instance in which the con- 
science clause is violated, may be justified 
according to the letter, but only because it is 
in effect meaningless. Let any one consider 
instances as that of the Faversham school 
uced in our Supplement to-day, and let him 
j whether a provision under which it is the 
rule and not the exception that the religion of 
home life is practically ignored is ae 
to the name of a conscience clause. / For- 
ster’s endeavour to show that no support is 
given out of the rates to religious teach- 
ing, is, we confess, simply beyond us, and the 
on. gentleman himself frankly confessed that 
his arithmetical demonstration had ig 
im into a little confusion. Professor Play- 
fair’s analogy of the sheep which is nourished 
for the sake of its mutton, and not of the 
yr ea we es wool, was more ingenious. But 
if the learned professor were to grow mutton 
clothed with wool which his neighbours 
believed to harbour poisonous insects, we 
imagine he would scarcely be allowed to make 
use of the common pasture for the p . 
Nor would the indignant farmers around be in 
aoe gare Sgeee eaves My we Feceem oe ve 
professor that uses the only with a 
view to mutton and not at all to wool. 


Mr. Leatham made avery able and thorough- 
going speech, to which our will not allow 
us to do more than callattention. His remarks 
on the loyalty of Nonconformists to the real 
interests of the Liberal party, and his disayowal 
of any self-willed revolt on their part, have our 
entire sympathy. But at the same time it 
~— to be remembered that the Liberal part 
is identified, not with nal names, but wi 

t principles. ‘‘The liberal soul deviseth 
beral things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand.”” But when the liberal soul devises 
which please the illiberal party, he 
should not 
loyalty. 

Mr. Fawcett was on this occasion professed! 

ractical rather than philosophical. But wi 
he error of that common sense which Mr. 
Leatham ironically denounced, he ignored too 
much the insuperable obstacle which an un- 
settled question of principle may offer to the 
achievement of the most practical ends. The 
division was, of course, under the circumstances, 
no test whatever of Liberal feeling on the reli- 
ious question. But when ninety-four mem- 

rs can be found to join in so complex a 
resolution of condemnation as that offered by 
Mr. Dixon, we are persuaded that a simpler 
issue would have produced a much more for- 


See through the 
8 


resouces in the Opposition benches, had too 


midable demonstration. 


the hesitation of friends dis- 


European interest. By te Primes 


rather in the interests of German unity 
ecclesiasti ical or educational freedom... « 
sagacious statesman, after the 

the Infallibility dogma, seems to have foreseen 
the difficulties that must arise between Churéh 
and State, but the war with France n 


a they were so impatient as to venture on 
i ‘Geman tnley in 16 dshete on the 
in reply to the Imperial speech. In 


that com ively liberal assembly the Ultra- 
montanes formed an insi cant ion, and 
aroused i th ves national 
feeling—a which has been manifested as 


ority, is 

Prin th confit, hag akan speci 
form. It was Te) 
who, after the Vatican Oouncil and the rise of 
the Old Oatholic movement, set to work to 
urge out the heretical element from the 
Ohurch, and to increase their influence in the 
schools. But the Government threw their 


place Dr. Falk, a more 
and Liberal. Soon followed the School 


They have never until lately been disturbed in 
the exercise of this privilege. But when the 
Ultramontane bishops began to make common 
cause with the foes of German unity, and tried 

from the Prussian 


schools who would not teach Papal i 
Prince Bismarck felt it sseey- 


previously given. It besides takes power 
a point dsteiet inspectors who will ovesrale the 

= to the schools. On the other 
hand, the bill is silent as to the right heretofore 
conceded to the clergy of being members of the 
committees of ment for parochial schools, 
while it re-enacts ‘* religious instruction in 


respecti . posi 

therefore, salves by the Government is not that 
sae of the two communions are i 
out of the ent of 
whenever they endeavour to use their 
for political or sectional purposes, their ri 
will be cancelled, and the State inspector will 


in. 
"Brin Bismarck would have found little diffi- 
c in 
the Ultsemonte 
by the Old Conservatives, w 


asp 
by the Catholic bishops; and by the h 
Lutherans, who object to see the Church sub- 


ordinate to the State, and whose influence at 
Court is very great. This formidable combina- 
tion was nv ifkoly to daunt a Minister with the 
courage and boldness of Prince Bismarck. He 
threw down the gauntlet to his foes, did not 
hesitate to denounce their unpatriotic conduct, 
and proclaimed the resolution of the Govern- 
ment to carry out their object ny con - 
stitutional means. It might have t 
that the victory of so pre-eminent a ; 
battling in the ma, A the Fatherland, 
would be easy enough. But Prussian patriotism 
is not to be measured by English standard. The 

wer of y= nised sacerdotal one Se 
Jatholic or Lutheran, 18 very , an 
Church and State are united in Prussis an 
siastical claims are not the less formidable. 
We commend this fact to Dean Stanley, whose 
theory is that the connection is the safi of 
lay freedom. It was only by a majority of 26 
(197 to 171) that the School Inspectors Bill, 
after many exciting debates and divisions, was 
finally carried in the Lower House. 

The measure has yet to pass through the 
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TUESDAY NIGHT IN THE COMMONS. 
(FROM THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY.) 
It is only necessary to look at the Speaker’s and 
Galleries to see that a subject is to be 
discussed to-night which is of peculiar interest to 
the Education e and the Nonconformist 
party. Behind the clock, just below the Speaker's 


Gallery, sits Mr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham. 
- Here aleo is Mr. COrosskey, who is associated 
with him 


while leading Nonconformiste of the metro- 
polis are to be observed in the Speaker’s Gallery. 
Most of the petitions presented bear upon the sub- 
of the coming debate, and it is to be noticed 


do in this respect. 

It was a little before five o’clock when Mr. Dixon, 
standing on the floor of the House at the corner of 
the gangway, moved his resolutions. The hon’ 
member, in a quiet, well-arranged, and remarkably 
effective speech, stated the main objections to 


| Mr. Miall last session, in which he said the Premier 


does | rose to move the amendment of which he pe 
was 
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the recent measure, dwelling, however, for the 
most part, upon purely educational points. 
He showed how the Vice-President of the Council 
had himself described his measure as one for the edu- 
caticn of the people’s children by the people’s officers 
in their local assemblies; he pointed out the 
inferiority of the denominational to the national 
system, and how thepresent system had failed both in 
respect to teaching and to teachers. He vindicated 
the National League from the charge of obstructing 
the education of the people, and threw all the re- 
sponsibility of any obstruction upon the Conserva- 
tive party and the . “* Wherever,” said the 
hon. member, “‘the Church of England is the 
strongest, and that is in the agricultural districts 
and small towns, where it has almost undisputed 


the Church of England is the weakest, namely, in 
the large towns, school boards are almost uni- 
versal.’”’ Having combated the objection to the 
establishment of such boards,’ and then briefly 
touched upon the religious difficulty, the . hon. 
member appealed to Mr. Forster, whose public | 
services he recognised, to give the people some as- 
surance that school boards and compulsory educa- 
tion should be established throughout the country, 
Mr. Dixon spoke for an hour, and, after moving his 
resolutions, sat down amidst general cheering. : 

Mr. Henry Richard, rising from the corner of 
the third seat below the gangway, began his speech 
by # conclusive demonstration of the fact that the | 
Nonconformists had never consented to a compro- | 
mise of the religious difficulty. In connection with 


ferring to the speech of Mr. Gladstone in reply to | 


was ‘‘ as near swearing as any gentleman of his high 
character could be.” He next exposed the nature 
of the apparent concessions that had been made, 
did justice to the efforts of the clergy, but pro- 
tested that Mr. Forster had patronised the denomi- 
national schools at the expense of every other kind 
of school. In vigorous and incisive language he 
exposed the denominational bias of the Committee, 
of Council on Education. In some instances th¢ 
Dissenters had humbly and respectfully remon 
atrated—‘‘ they were always obliged to be hum 
and respectful when they went to the Privy 
Council Office !”—exclaimed the hon. member. Myf. 
Richard next pointed out the dangerous and ant#i- 
Protestant character of the religious teaching given 
in some of the Church of England schools. He then 
vindicated the Dissenters from being indifferent to 
religious education, and concluded by an eloquent 
denunciation of the results of the Education Act, 
Mr. Richard sat down after speaking for thipe- 
quarters of an hour, and Mr. Forster i 


Se 


notice. The right hon. gentleman, who 

almost exclusively by the Opposition, addregsed 
himself throughout his speech to the Radical mem- 
bers below the gangway. Aé first Mr. Forster 
seemed unusually excited, and his oratory was per 
haps a little more desultory and interjectional than } 
usual, but on the whole he grasped his subject with 
undoubted power and self-possession. The sincerity 
with which he vindicated the scheme with which 
his name is connected no one could question. Per- 
haps the most effective part of his speech as a 
Minister was that in which he explained the non- 
establishment of school boards in the country dis- 
tricts, and the most acceptable that in which he 
declared with respect to some of the objections 
which had been urged that the Government were 
ready to consider modifications. It was generally 
expected that Mr. Forster would say something in 
reply to Mr. Richard upon the relatiens of the Non- 
conformists to the Government, and the attacks on 
himself, but, although the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to be verging upon that subject several 
times, he controlled himself from making any obser- 
vation upon it. Mr, Forster’s reticence in this 
respect, as well as the usually conciliatory tone of 
his speech and his promise of future concessions, 
probably had its influence upon his colleague in 
the representation of Bradford, who, it was thought, 
would undertake to reply to him. Mr. Forster 
began just before dinner-time, and sat down at 
eight o'clock, having spoken for an hour and twenty 
minutes. He did what few can do—namely, kept 
the House nearly full until towards the close of his 
speech, when his own animation seemed to decline, 
and other hon. members began to think it was 
really past the time of dinner. 

Mr. Liddell, on the Opposition side, took the first 
place during the dinner hour, and said in the course 
of his speech one very true thing, viz., that reli- 
gious equality, under the circumstances of this 


promise ; for, asked the hon. member, is\it no sacri- 
fice for the clergy of the Church of England to 
abdicate once for all the power of teaching the creed 
and the formularies upon which their faith is based ? 
Mr. Liddell, however, as well as Mt. Backhouse 


sway, there are no school boards, but wherever | outepo 


“*T have seen, within the last few months, a great 
sign of advance in the intelligence of the country 
upon the question of education. I have 
seen a large body of Nonconformists take 


deavoured to make something of the position which 
assumed that secular education was best where the 
education was most denominational. As he in- 
dinuded under the term ‘‘ denominational” the Noncon- 
formist bodies—whose public school teaching has no 
tinge of denominationalism whatever—his argument, 
of course, at once fell to the ground. Then came, 


this subject he evoked a burst of laughter by re- |,the House filling again, Mr. Leatham, who, in a 


briefer speech than was expected from him, having 
‘explained his personal position, dealt in effective 
ifpny with the character of the denominational 
teaching. His appeal to Mr. Forster, with which 
he closed his speech, like that of Mr. Richard, was 

latory in tone. ‘‘ We appeal,” he said, “‘ not 
a@ revolting allies, but as faithful, firm, hopeful, 
aud even constant supporters’ of the Government. 

It was getting late when Mr. Leatham sat 
down. Mr. W. H. Smith followed with a 
brief, moderate, and sincere speech from his 
own point of view, aid was followed by 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, w speaking from the 
Liberal benches, said a pie deal more against the 
Nonconformist party than Mr. Forster or any other 
speaker hadsaid. Dr. Playfair’s position, however, 
was natural to him ass tech Churchman. He 
spoke well, and firmly, with clear voice and em- 
phatic manner, but all the cheers he elicited were 
obtained from the Opposition, and the Opposi- 
tion only. 

The position taken by Mr. Fawcett may have ex- 
cited some surprise amongst a few, but did not 
excite general surprise. It is not our place to deal 
with it here. In common with all the members 
who had hitherto spoken, the hon. member was 
listened to with great jnterest—indeed, the debate 
) general attention which 
was given,to it. Afver Mr. Forster's speech, how- 
ever, — Mr. Charles Reed had 
séVeral tiffiés endeavoured to catch the Speaker's 
eye, and had as often not succeeded. Mr. Reed 
has a recognised position in the House upon this 
question, and had he been able te obtain a hearing, 
the discussion would have been more complete. 
As it was, the member who usually sits by 
him on the third Ministerial bench was named 
by the Speaker ; and Mr. Mitchell Henry no sooner 
rose than a storm arose with him. Loud and 
tumultuous cries of ‘‘ Divide” nearly drowned his 
speech. Utter impatience was exhibited. Mr. 
Greene spoke a few ultra-Conservative sentences, 
and then the division was called for. ‘‘A break- 
down,” some exclaimed ; but the fact is the debate 
was virtually over after Mr. Forster's speech. The 
division was more satisfactory to the Radial party 
than had been expected. A minority of ninety- 
four, increased afterwards toninety-eight, was more 
than had been counted upon. It is a great ad- 
vance upon previous divisions. I notice, as I sit 
in the gallery, that the Irish Roman Catholics 
vote to a man with the Ministry. 

To make our notes of the debate complete, it 
should be stated that Mr. Mundella had given notice 
that in the event of Mr. Forster’s amendment to 
Mr. Dixon’s motion becoming the main question, he 
would move a resolution to the effect ‘‘that it is 
desirable that the Education Act of 1870 should be 
amended so as to secure the election of school 
boards in rural districts; to secure the compulsory 
attendance at schools of all children of school age ; 


and that the provisions relating to school fees be 
modified.” The amendment was not, however, 


brought forward, probably owing to the promises 
contained in Mr. Fareter’s epecch, cad Mr. Mundella 


country, was simply impossible, so long as the | 


was unable to vote for Mr. Dixon’s resolutions. 
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MONTHLY MISSIONARY PAPERS. 
III. 
FRENCH’ HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

A New society under this title has lately been 
formed at a meeting of the pastors and elders of 
the National Evangelical Convention of France 
(southern section) held at Nimes. It was con- 
vened -by friends who were, as they remark, 
0 an el by the moral and spiritual misery 


of the h people.” We have received a 
circular relative to this rg ee wg on 
the continent, ying the resoluti adopted 


1, of the Evangelical Protestants 
of France be formed, to be called the Bvangetical Home 


2% The object oe ee the active 
co-operation of all ite members to labour for the evan- 
of the French people. 

8 The conditions of mem ip are faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour, who died 
rose again for our justification —in Jesus 
He was the prophets and preached by the 
Apostles—and a pl to work personally to the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

4. Believers are invited to form themselves, wher- 
possible, into local committees for home 


ever it is 


invited to organise in the same way, and for 
These women’s com will cor- 
men’s committees with a view to the 


a work of 
to the gifts 


their work, a 
held, at which 


——— committee of seven members re- 
tmes is charged with all preliminary arrange- 


LONDON ARY SOCIETY. 

The chief feature in She Chronicle of this society, 
which lies before us, is the statement and appeal 
im connection with the mission in Madagascar. 
We subjoin the editor’s statements :— 


and are waiting for 
is here; and each 


power on SS ey 
claim lies in the fact that in a 
otives are 


m : 
ustration which they furnish is 
¢ erie 


speaking ; God is stirring the hearts of this 


Ly sincerely anxious to 
the pose espatching at least six ordained 
issionaries to ®8 soon as 
and as the means for obtaining 


which cannot be gainsayed. 


A gar pe snes and at ae ys for us! 
oly Spiri a devo ualified 
minister of tomy: “ ove am 1; cond tea,” 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The Rev. George Kerry, of Calcutta, writes :— 
We have had some pleasing cireumstanees connected 


with the village churches the year ; afew months 
ago six were baptized at Russool Mahomadchoke, and this 
month one is to be baptized at Dhangatta ; and there are 


some who will, I be received by the Church shortly 
at Khari. I re rom Khariafew daysago. Whilst 
there I the which has been almost 


reopened 
entirely rebuilt. The people have contributed upwards 
of 100 rupees in ery 


ru have been rom the grant of the committee 
for that . Pathe services at the reo were 
very good—the place was crowded with le both 
morning and evening, & ling and the 


fee 
. with the pastor, to com- 


elder brethren have . 
meetings, that they 
sevieal of seligien 


menége a series of 


may have among them a 

ape 0 Sw eS See and Dhangatta. 
The Pre pepe has long been in a 
very dilapidated state, and is becoming more of a 


ruin. e cost of repair, according to estimate, seemed 
likely to be not less than 1,000 rupees. The people 
have only raised 50 rupees, but I expect in a few weeks 
a more determined effort will be made. A widow 
woman whom I baptized before my return to England 
has expressed her willingness to give some two or three 
hundred rupees ;I have little doubt but that she will 
carry out her intention, and I hope her example of libe- 
rality may be infectious, and be followed by others, 
This widow is not wealthy, but her husband left about 
1,000 ru in cash w he died sume years ago. 
Some of it has been t, some lost, and some given 
to the cause of On one occasion I know 100 
rupees were given. But the money has often been 4 
source of great trouble and anxiety to the good woman. 
She told me when speaking of her desire to give a con- 
siderable part of her to the Lord, “‘ Dhon 
boro Shoytan '—1.¢., ‘‘ Money is a great Satan or devil,” 
and so she thinks the best thing she can do is to give it 


away to the Lord. 

On Saturday next I are going to Russoul Mahomed- 
choke to open the chapel for public worship, which has 
been built by one of brethren at his own cost. At 
three other places the brethren have repaired the 
chapels this year at their own cost. You will see, there- 
fore, that some way has been made in carrying out the 


new plan. 
The following are further extracts from the 
Missionary Herald :— 
JERICHO, JAMaIca.—The Rev. John Clarke informs 
us that this Church, together with Mount Hermon, 
consists of 1,553 


five persons separa- 

being sixty-nine. In 
the inquirers’ classes there are 211 . The school 
d the roof of Mount 


of the people have been as as usual, and the debt 
on the chapel and a new l-house is but small. 
ItaLy.—We have been favoured by Dr. Manning 
with the ene ene of progress in [taly. There 
who have been baptized on a profession 
whom 50 live in Rome, 55 in Bologna, 50 in 
. La Tour, and the rest in six other places. 
A renee and pag A yee towns — yl i 
con ons, no ns have 
tised. There ere in Rome Keay ousten test theatinne 0 
which the attendance a 840 There are 
also 25 candidates for . Four churches have 
been formed, two only, w have pastors. 

THE REFORMED CHURCH OF AMERICA, 
Though not very numerous, is exemplarily active 
Noms | enterprises. The followi ay, em 
summary the present position of its forei 
labours :—Fourteen missions, with seventy-eight 
stations, and four hundred and fifteen out-stations. 
One a and nine ordained Yoo a 
being physicians ; six unordained physicians, four 
other and one hundred and elxty five female 
asgistantse—a total of two hundred and eighty-four 
sent from America; eighty-seven native pastors ; 
two hundred and seventy-seven native preachers 
and catechists; four hundred and eleven school 
| teachers ; and one hundred and fifty-nineother native 
helpers. All these, in addition to those above 
namned, make a small army of twelve hundred and 

ighteen labourers in the various fields. The number 
of churches is one hundred and seventy-two, with 
eight thousand four hundred and eighty-six mem- 
bers, nine hundred and seventy-eight of whom have 
been added — the year. They have also 
ten training and theological schools, fourteen 
boarding-schools for gi our hundred and seven- 
teen common schools, and, in all these schools, 
fifteen thousand four hundred and sixty-seven pupi 
Few denominations can tell a np Saree e of 
devotedness in Christian work than this. 


lian “* calling 


religious 
of Hayti. ei ot gh ee h 
a place in the family of ions 

there has been little or no 


have claimed 


or sixty-seven 
attention paid to 


still addicted to the y 
ee in sacrificing to devils. Of the 100,000 
i itants of the seaboard cities there are a few 
Protestants ; but the rest are Romanists and infidels. 
The ple seem to be open to influences, 
and it is a wonder that so little has thus far been 
done for them.” Ale tan 

Fifty years e Friendly Islands were sunk in 
the . yap of wf wormed Now over 
thirty thousand natives attend Christian 
worship, and contribute over 15,000 dols. a year to 
ere objects. They also sustain 250 day-schools, 
with 15,000 pupils. 

In the Government works are sto 
on the Lord’s Day, and the of Christian 
worship are crowded to excess. There are ninety 
churches, and upwards of five thousand members, 
and abeut twenty thousand nominal Christians. 
Within the last tive years the people have erecte:, 


at their own cost, nearly one hundred and 
they will henceforth bear, to a 
= of the i of the island. 
e Indian Mirror says :-—‘* Thé Brahmo 
is about to — its fo a 
are approaching the great festival, 
we Brahmos hopefully look Sroed fore cenveel 
of our spiritual sentiments and energies, afid am ex- 
—y> of our sympathies. The day on which 
temple for the worship of the one true 
reared its head in amidst the thick mists 
idolatry and superstition, must be ever dear and 
sacred to all true believers, and we cannot but re 


member it with the warmth of comea gratitude 
and national enthusiasm. The chief source of at- 
traction this will, of course, be the -air 
i Hege-square, when Babu Reshab 

will give an address in ; 


meeting in 

Chunder Sen 
FemMALe INFANTICIDE IN INDIA.— e, 

which at one time had assumed terrible eel 


is 
asthe followi 


stated by Mr Hebert joint f 

. Ho : 0 
testify. ” He writes thai to the Friend of India: — 
The Soorujbunses of the Rharut clan are the 
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been married from 
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Nearly all the families of the Baboos 
tise the crime. The former are 
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warded for loyalty) said to me, ‘‘I have li 
aihea, as boy and man, close on eighty years, 
never saw a marriage in it.” 


THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


The Gazette of Friday contained a special supple- 
ment, with the following letter from the Queen, 
received by Mr. Gladstone :—- 

‘* Buckingham Palace, February 29th, 1872. 

‘The Queen is anxious, as on aformer occasion, 
to express publicly her own personal very deep 
sense of the reception she and her dear children 
met with jj Tuesday, February 27th, from millions 
of her subjects on her way to and from St. Paul’s. 

‘* Words are too weak for the Queen to say how 


towards her dear son and herself from the highest 
down to the lowest on the long progress through 
the capital, and she woul’ earnestly wish to 
convey her warmest and most heartfelt thanks 
to the whole nation for this great demonstration 
of loyalty. 

‘‘The Queen, as well as her son and daughter, 
felt that the whole nation joined with them in 
thanking God for sparing the beloved Prince of 
Wales's life. 

‘¢Theremembrance of this day, and of the remark- 
able order maintained throughout, will ever be 
affectionately remembered by the Queen aad her 
family.” 


Tt is annonnced that a haronetcy will be conferred 
on the Lord Mayor, and knighthoods on Sheriffs 
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may lift to the God 
him his eye and his heart, 


the previous Tuesday, it was shocked by the 
announcement of a disgracefu 1 outrage ~4 the 

een. Her Majesty, who had held a Court at 
James’s — during the afternoon of —-* 


was Buckingham Palace about . 
past five o’ and had actually entered the 
courtyard of the buiiiing, when a stripling named 


O’Connor—said to be a grandson o @ once 
famous Chartist—rushed towards the royal a. 
youth carried a pistol in one hand, and. a 
paper, demanding the pardon of the Fenian con- 
but he had scarcely presented 

ead of the Queen before he was 
. Her Majesty, who showed 
of her y, did not lose 
her self-possession for an instant, and is said to 


His pistol was a worthless old weapon with a broken 
lock, there being nothing in the barrel save a piece 


of rag, and his explanation is that he merely wished 
to frighten the Queen into the pardon of the Man- 
On Friday O’Connor was brought » a exami- 
nation at Bow-street Police-office. . Poland 
ted. The court was crowded to suffocation. 

first witness was Mr. John Brown, the r- 
sonal attendant on the Queen, who was seated in 


the rumble at the time of the occurrence. He said 
he saw the prisoner behind the carriage just 
as Her Majesty 


was about to — at the private 

entrance to the palace, and get between the two 
nerries. Witness ordered him back. Lord 
les Fitzroy also pushed him back, and the 
prisoner then went round to the other side of the 
carriage where the Queen sat. He placed one hand 
on the top of the carriage, and with the other 


og istol at the Queen. Ce 
ill a policeman came up. e Hardinge 
icked = the pistol. Prince Leopold, General 


and others gave evidence, and the pri- 
soner was committed for trial at the Central 
Criminal Court. It seems that O’Connor had in- 
tended to t his petitidn on iving Day 
as the Queen en St. Paul’s, but could not get 
through the crowd. He had a pen and ink ready 
for Her Majesty's use. The prisoner is liable on 
conviction to a term of imprisonment with hard 
labour, in the course of which he may be brought 
to a sense of his infamy by being thrice soundly 


“a ; 
e Queen, who has, it is stated, suffered no 
ill effects from this stupid and dastardly outrage, 
left London for Windsor on Friday afternoon, 
having previously visited the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Marlborough House. Great crowds 
were assembled near Buckingham Palace, on Con- 
stitution-hill, and in Hi ark to witness Her 
pwards of, a thousand 
incipal clubs formed a sort 
honour, in two ranks, from 


the doors to the en a Her Majesty, 
who was evidently deeply touched by this sudden 
and taneous manifestation of feeling, repeatedly 
bowed her thanks to the assemblage. Similar de- 
monstrations of loyalty continued the whole 
route to Paddington, and also at W ron the 
arrival of the Queen. 


Epitome of Fels. 


The Queen’s visit to Germany, it is announced, 
will probably last for about ten days or a fortnight. 
Her has not seen her half-sister, the 
Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, whose health 
does not permit her to travel, for six years. The 
princess is the mother of NN en ee 
of Saxe-Meini The visit is to be strictly 
private. The Allgemeine Zeitung says of the pro- 

visit :—‘* The Queen of will shortly 

up her abode for a fortnight at Baden-Baden. 

The Villa-Delmar has just been for Her 
aay from the 29th of March to the 15th of 

On Thursday afternoon Her Majesty, assisted by 


the royal family, held a Court at Buc 
Palace for the adie. as Corps Diplo ue, 
Her ager i and other official per- 
sonages, with the ladies of their families 
Queen will hold a drawing-room on the 12th. 

The Prince of Wales still suffers from the affec- 
tion of his leg. He was able, however, on Saturday 
to take a carriage airing with the princess in a 


victoria. His ro ighness’s departure for the 
continent will probably be unavoidably delayed for 
a short time. ) 


The Queen has directed that a selection of articles 
from Her Majesty’s collections shall be lent to the 
Irish Exhibition of Arts, Industries, and Manu- 
factures, which is about to be opened in Dublin. 

Count Beust dined with Earl Granville on Satur- 
day at his lordship’s residence in Bruton-street. 

Archdeacon Sandford is stated to be rather 
seriously unwell. 

Mr. Wells, the Conservative candidate for 
Wallingford, is now alone in the field, Mr. Moffat 
having retired. 

The Rev. F. Pigou, vicar of Doncaster, preached 
before the Queen im the private chapel at Windsor. 
Mr. W. E. Forster dined with Her Majesty on 


Saturday. 
The new Speaker gave his first full-dress Parlia- 


mentary dinner on Saturday night. The right hon. 
gentleman's ae Gols e members of the Ad- 
ministration. 


A dreadful occurrence is rted from Lowes- 
toft. An out-pauper, named Warnes, while in a 
state of delirium from smallpox, murdered his wife, 
who herself was slowly recovering from the same 
terrible disease. 

On. Monday night Spencer-street 

ngton, the principal Nonconformist _ of 
worship in that town, was broken into, a of 
the communion-plate, valued at 30/., was stolen. A 
table met a man running the canal 
side, shortly after midnight, and noticing him con- 
something in the hedge, apprehended him. 
The constable found the plate concealed in some 
bushes. 

The Leinster Independent has been warned by a 
notice in the Gazette, under the Peace Preservation 
Act, for an article on the subject of Lord Mayo’s 
murder, which is regarded as an incitement to as- 
sassination. Its purport is that a vanquished 
people, like the Poles, the Irish, or the Hindoos, 
inevitably has recourse to what is termed the wild 


justice of revenge. They become assassins. The 


a of justice is outraged by the subjugation of a 
on. 

Lord Richard Grosvenor was re-elected for Flint- 
shire on Saturday without o ition. Lord Richard 
_ a me in favour of allowing the Education 

ct to work some time longer before making an 
alteration. He thought the resent time was in- 
Oo for the disestabli t of the Welsh 

his conviction that Non- 
onger cause to complain of great 
gmevances. He was in favour 
of any well-considered measure for the repression 
of drunkenness, and he should continue, as he had 
always done, to vote in favour of the ballot and the 
burials bill. 

The ‘‘demonstration ” in Hyde Park on Sunday 
afternoon against the Parks tion Bill was 
numerously attended. Several processions entered 
the park with flags and music, andthe ‘‘mock litany 
men ” were there as usual, but on the age ry 
coer by ai Mr. Odger th iad aeeine 

an were the princi ers. 
Resolutions were adopted declaring that the conduct 
of the Government in introducing the Parks Regu- 
lation Bill, after havi all such measures 
when introduced by the Uonservatives, ‘‘is clear 
evidence of their having used the people for their 
own personal elevation, and of their treacherous, 
unscrupulous, and time-serving policy” ; pledging 
the méeting to ‘‘ use every available means to de- 
feat so odious a measure ; warning the Govern- 
ment against passing the bill, which will not deter 
the people from meeting in the national parks.” 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Burnine or a Litriz Boys’ Home.—We t 
to hear, from a Canadian letter, that Miss Mac- 
erson’s ‘‘ Home’”’ for little at Belleville, on 
y Quinté, was burnt on the Ist ult. One poor 
boy perished—a little waif picked up in the streets 
of t London. 
oo1s v. Arnmies.—‘‘There is at least one 
State in Europe,” says a Dutch educational weekly, 
*‘where there is more money spent on education 
than on the army. In Switzerland the educational 
ae =, to over ten millions < francs, 
ereas the military expenses remain below that 
sum. In time of need the happy Republic can 
raise an army of 200,000 men.” 
Tue Australian Teizcraru.—The land tele- 


lines in South Australia to connect with the 

ustralian cable at Port Darwin are still incom- 

‘ert and the establishment of horse expresses to 
idge over the unfinished 


cathe. 


py fl rtion oo yews the 
an ice Springs found impracti- 
The web men set in, and stopped er 
at present. 
Telegra pe tel HIS pag vege —The Daily 
iph co ent at e says :—*‘ At an 
audience with the Pope to-da (Fridsy), I was per- 
sonally assured by the Holy Father that he has no 
intention of leaving Rome, unless circumstances at 
present unforeseen should compel him to take that 
step. The health of Pius IX. is now wonderfully 
good, and he seems to be most hearty and cheer- 


On the other hand, the 7'imes correspondent 
telegraphs from Berlin :—‘‘The Pope has ordered 
a portion of the Papal archives and jewell 


to be 
— sf and be ready in the event of his leaving 

me. if he does leave he will probably go to 
Trent.” 


Discovery oF LakE DWELLINGS IN SwItTzER- 
LAND.—The ndent of the Standard 
writes :—‘‘ Within the few days an interesting 

ical discovery has been made on the 

sho the Lake of "Seeuwe. The Swiss Govern- 
ment*has been for a long time endeavouring to 
drain a considerable tract of land between the two 
lakes of Morat and Bienne, but in order to do this 
een .* has .“y found to lower = 
e latter by cutting a canal from it to the 

lake of Neuchatel. Pg ms Bab ge the present 
pd the sluices were opened, and the waters of the 
e of Bienne allowed to flow into that of Neu- 
chatel. Up to the present time the level of the 
Bieler Sea fallen upwards of three feet, and 
this fall has brought to light a number of stakes 
driven firmly into the bed of the lake. This fact 
ing known, a number of Swiss archwologists 
visited the spot, and it was decided to remove the 
soil round these stakes to see whether any remains 
of a lacustrine village, which they suspected had 
been raised upon them, could be traced. At a dis- 
tance of between five and six feet from the present 
bed of the lake the workmen came upon a large 
number of objects of various kinds, which have 
been collected and are at present under the custody 
of Dr. Gross, of Locrass. Among them are pieces 
of cord made from hemp, vases, ’ horns, stone 
hatchets, and utensils used apparently for cooking. 


The most precious imen is, however, a hatchet 
made of néphrite (the name given to a peculiarly 
hard kind of stone from which the lacustrines 


formed their cutting instruments). This hatchet 
is sixteen centimétres long by seven broad, and is 
by far the largest yet discovered in any part of 
Switzerland, no other collection ag any mea- 
suring more than eight centimétres in length. A 
quantity of the bones found at the same time have 
been sent to Dr. Uhlmann, of Miinchenbuchsee, for 
examination by him, and he finds that they belong 
to the following animals, viz, stag, horse, ox, 
wild boar, pig, goat, beaver, dog, mouse, &c., to- 
gether with a number of human bones. If the level 
of the lake continues to sink, it is hoped that 
further discoveries will be made, and the scientific 
world here is waiting the result of the engineering 
operations with keen interest.” 
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Hlewnings. 
— 

A flounder cast into strange waters said there 
was no plaice like home. 

Why is the Tichborne claimant like a bad 
drummer ?— he cannot beat the tattoo. 

Four thousand umbrellas formed pt of the cargo 
of a vessel which sailed from the Clyde last week 
for China. 

A Tennessee editor was so rejoiced at the death 
of a rival that he announced it under the head of 
** amusements.” 

A Missouri lady advertises for a person who is 
in the habit of poe her to stand nearer the 
house, so that she can d him. 

Mistress : ‘‘ By the way, Anna— Hannah—is your 
name ‘Anna’ or ‘Hannah’?” New cook (tartly) : 
‘** Which my name is Anna, mum—Haich, Ha, Hen, 
Hen, Ha, Haich—‘Anna’.” Mistress (giving up in 


oe *“‘Ah! thank you.” 

AD MiLx.—The ration of Dublin are prose- 
cuting milk-dealers for ds upon the public. The 
magistrates have imposed such fines upon the 
‘* milk ”-sellers as will destroy the profits upon the 
sale of an article which is described aa having been 
‘* adulterated to the extent of 35 per cent.” 

Goop Examp.Le To Youne Lapres.—The Rev. A. 
M‘Auslane lectured on ‘“ Marriage” to the White- 
chapel Church Young Men’s Association on Mon- 
day. In speaking of the qualifications requisite for 

wives, he alluded to the excellent training of 
tle daughters of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 

Queen, all of whom he believed had spent part of 
their time in the kite and were examples worthy 
of imitation by a ies of our land. 

A CALIFORNIAN 1rAPH.—The following, sa 
the San Francisco Call, is an inscription on a tom 
stone erected over the grave of an editor’s wife in 
the vicinity of that town :—‘“‘To the memory of 
Tabitha, the wife of Moses Skinner, Esq., Gentle- 
manly Editor of the Trombone. Terms, 3°dols. a 

ear in advance. A kind Mother and Exemplary 

ife. Office over Coleman’s Grocery, up Two 

Flights of Stairs. Knock Hard. We Shall Miss 
Thee, Mother, We Shall Miss Thee. Job-Printing 
Solicited.” : 

A Curenon on Frre.—The Colyton corre- 
Fe of the Sherborne Journal says :—‘‘ Last 
Sunday evening Miss Dolling, of Oliver Farm, was 
at church at her devotions, kneeling. On rising to 
sit back in her pew her veil took fire from a centile. 
The network was speedily in a blaze, and the struc- 
ture itself tofrizand fume. The 
tion, alarm rose in amazement, but before the 
parish engine could be fetched, Mr. Cousins 
to her rescue, tore off the veil, and extingui ed 
the fusing chignon.” 

An Ixocrpent or Tugspay’s Draate.—Towards 
the close of the debate on Mr. Dixon’s resolutions 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, M,P. for Galway, addressed 
the House, and was received with loud cries of 
** Divide.” While the storm was raging around 
him, the hon. member sent for a glass of water, the 
use of which was the si for ironical cheers. He 
had no sooner placed the glass on the seat, close to 
the back, than Mr. Charles Reed came in, and, 
unconscious of its presence, sat down next to Mr. 
Henry and broke the stem of the glass, spilt its 
contents on the seat, and rising hastily, sat down 
on the steps of the gangway, the House all the 
while roaring with laughter. 

Our Nerves.—In the course of a recent Royal 
Institution lecture, Professor Rutherford, of King’s 
College, London, gave an in ing account of the 
nervous system. He spoke of it as the ph 


s of the body—the nerves being cate 
threads 
m 


running in all directions and conveyin 
. The lowest animals, the protozoa an 
ccelen are nerveless ; but nerves appear in 
the creatures above them, and increase in complexity 
with their structure up to man. The essential part 
of a nerve consists of excessively fine threads or 
fibrils, soft, t, and colourless, and so 
minute that they require to be —y oe four or 
five hundred times before they can clearly be seen. 
SHarp.—A gentleman from New York, who came 
to Boston for the purpose of collecti 
due to him in that city, was about 
he found that one bill of hundred dollars had been 
overlooked. His landlord, who knew the debtor, 
thought it a doubtful case, but added that, if it 
was collectable at all, a tall, raw-boned Yankee, 
then dunning a lodger in another part of the hall, 
would “‘worry it out” of the man. ing him 
up, therefore, he introduced him to the creditor, 
who showed him the account. ‘‘ Wall, squire,” 
said he, ‘‘’tant much use o’ tryin’, I guess ; 1 know 
that critter. You might as well try to squeeze ile 
out of Bunker Hill monument as to c’lect a debt 
out of him. But anyhow, squire, what'll you give 
in’ I do try ?”—‘* Well, sir, the bill is one hun- 
dred dollars. I'll give you—yes, I'll give you half, 
if you collect it. ‘*’Greed,” replied the collector ; 
” is no harm in tryin’, any way.” Some weeks 
after the creditor chau.ced to be in Boston, and in 
walking Tremont-street encountered his enterpri- 
sing friend. ‘‘ Look here,” said he, ‘‘ squire, I 
considerable luck with that bill o’ yourn. Yousee 
I stuck to him like a dog to a root, but for the first 
week or so ’twasn’t no use—not a bit. If he was 
home he was short ; but he wasn’t home. I couldn’t 
get no satisfaction. By-and-by, _— I, after goin’ 
sixteen times, ‘ I’ll fix you!’ sa rie Cask doom 
upon the door step, and sat all day and part of the 
evening, and I begun airly next day ; but about ten 
o'clock he ginin. He paid me my half, andI gin 
him up the note.” 


Births, Marriages, und Deaths. 


A uniform cha One Shilli paid) is made 

\ or predintnnces | | under Shle "Meadioa, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. |] 


BIRTH, 


RITCHIE.—Feb. 28, at Wrentham House, Holders-hill 
ri the wife of J. Ewing Ritchie, of a daughter, still- 
rn. 


MARRIAGES, 


BEALE—BEALE.—Feb. 28, at Maisze-hill C tional 
Church, Joseph Beale, of Old Kent-road, to Hannah, 
eldest daughter of the late J. T. Beale, of Vale-cottage, 

Greenwich. 

GEARY—PINCKNEY.—Feb. 27, at Broadmead Baptist 
Chapel, by the Rev. E. G. Gange, Mr. Edwin Geary, of 
Lorne-villa, Elm-grove, Cotham, youngest son of the late 


Henry , Esq., solicitor, of Windsor, to Rosamond 
Steer, only — of Mr. Stephen Pinckney, of Chelten- 
ham-buildings, Bristol. 


JEVONS—TAYLOR.—Feb. 24, at Cross-street Chapel, 
Manchester. William Edgar, son of T. Jevons, Esq., of 
Bridgwater, to Mary Ann, daughter of the late J. E. 
Taylor, Esq., of this city. 


DEATHS. 


CAMPBELL—Feb. 27, at Rosneath, Dumbartonshire, N.B., 
the Rev. John Mcleod Campbell, D.D., in the 72nd year 
of his age. 

DENT.—At the Manor House, Milton, near Northampton, 
Elizabeth, widow of the late John Dent, Esq., in the 89th 
year of her age. ; 

WALKER,.—Jan. 27, at St. Lonis, Missouri, United States, 
of congestion of the lungs, the Rev. Edward Walker, in the 
38th year of his age. 


—- 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Feb. 28. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issuea .... £37,853,610,Government Debt.2£11,015,100 


Other Securities.. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin&Bullion 22,853,610 
Silver Bullion .... 
£37,853,610 £37,853,610 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’] £14,553,000|Government Secu- 
owe ere .. 8,402,445) rities, (inc. a £18 —r 
blic Deposits.. 11,277,844) weight annuity 995, 
Other Deposits 19,860,508)Other Securities .. 21,191,417 
Seven Day an ane .eacecoecer 13,4 
other Bills 363,130|Gold & Silver Coin 797, 
£49, 456,927 £49,456,927 
Feb. 29, 1872. Gro, Forses, Chief Cashier. 


Goop VALUE FOR MONRY is desired by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, pur- 
chasers rely on the high standing of those with whom they 
deal. For thirty , Horniman’s Pure Teas in 
have given general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform quality, and truly cheap. (2,538 Agents are 


” .) 

Basamracr.—Erre’e Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Con- 
FORTING.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has ided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many hea 
doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made simply wit 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled—*“ James 
E Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also, makers 
of | Eppe’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 


Rlurkets, 


ee 
CORN EXCHANGE, Marx LAnz, Wednesday, March 6. 
The grain trade ruled dull to-day. Supplies of i 
chee more enue a Se Te fod oy 
quality of the samp 
demand for all descriptions was inactive, at Monday’s decline 
. The flour aes S09 Se. cae eae ae Se 
in value, 


were inactive 
CURRENT PRICES. 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WHEeaT— 8, 8, 5 8. 
— and Kent, 2 Pgas— 
ts —to—| Grey .. 83 to 34 
Ditto new.. .. 52 to 57 Maple 37 38 
White .. — —| White 87 40 
Fiignel . 66 b7| Sour =~ = 
ore 
 ahite 59 61| Forest = & 
Rre— 360 O38 
PAtuelish malting 30 32 
n maltin 
Chevalier... 36 42| OATS— 
Distilling. . 30 34| English = - 7 
oreign .. 33 »» 
* - tch feed _ — 
. tato _ — 
—— of ae 19 21 
Chevalier — —|  .» .White 20 22 
Brown 51 57| Foreign feed 16 19 
Beans— FLour— 
Ticks 32 383| Townmade .. 45 50 
Harrow 384 36/| Best country 
Small " —_ — households .. 40 44 
Egyptian,. .. 31 33! Norfolk&Suffolk 37 39 


— 


BREAD, Monday, March 4.—The prices in the Metro- 
lis are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4 Ibs. loaf, 74d. to 8d. ; 
ousehold Bread, 6éd. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
March 4.—The total im of foreign stock into London 


last week amounted to 12,775 head. In the peg ge 
week in 1871 we received 6,201; in 1870, 7,730 ; 1869, 
13,972; and in 1868, 1,971 head. fair amount of steadi- 
ness has been noticed in the cattle trade to-day. The 
of stock have been about moderate, and the general 
come to 


has been excellent. English beasts have 


. in the wool 
have made 7s. 2d. to 7s. 4d., ditto shorn, 6s. to 6s. 2d. per 
Sibs. The lamb trade has been less active, and prices have 
been 4d. per Slbs. lower, the — ranging from 8s. te 
ls, 4d. per Slbs. Calves were disposed of at about late rates. 


Pigs were unaltered in value. 

Per Sibs., to sink the offal. 

s. d. 8. d. s dad 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 2to3 10} Pr.coarsewooled6 8 7 0 
Second quality. 4 0 4 6! PrimeBSouthdown7 2 7 4 
Primelarge oxen 4 8 5 0} Lge coarsecalves4 6 5 2 

Scots. .5 2 5 4/]Primesmall .5 4 6 0 

Coarseinf.sheep 4 8 5 4 hogs . .3 8 4 4 
Second quality .5 8 6 4| Neatsm.porkers 4 6 5 0 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, March 
4.—A moderate supply of meat has been on sale. For all 
qualities the trade has been quiet, at drooping oo The 
imports into London last week consisted of packages 
60 quarters from Hamburg, and 4 chests from Harlingen. 


Per Sibs. by the carcase. 


a & 6&6 | s. d. ss. d. 
Inferior beef .3 4%03 8 | se do. .4 6to4 10 
eee wy , 7 4 Prime ‘ ; : , . 
me large do. r 
Prime smalldo. 4 6 4 8 aah be 40 48 
V > ae oion @. @ Bia e-« 00 00 
Inferior Mutton 4 0 4 4 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, March 1.— 
The markets are fairly supplied for the season, and we have 
a good attendance on the market days; prices remain almost 
stationary, and we have but little fresh matter to report 2. 
Late grapes are still good, comprising Alicante, Grosse Guil- 
laume, and Lady Downe’s. Pines St. Michael’s still 
come very good, those of home growth generally inferior. 

PROVISIONS, Monday, March 4.—The arrivals last week 


from Ireland were 407 firkins butter and 4,495 bales bacon ; 
and from foreign ports 15,849 butter, and 477 
bales and 627 boxes bacon. There has no alteration to 


notice in ey — the ~ vs oo demand 
is chi in finest descriptions, for whi prices are 
Sbtained. In bacon we have no i change to note. 
There has been a fair business done at about rate rates. The 
market closed firm. 


HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, March 4.—There is no 
alteration to remark in the character of our market, which 
continues extremely quiet, with rates somewhat depressed. 
The few transactions which have taken have —— 
cipally confined to the last growth and forei yearlings 
and olds of every description being neg . Forei 
markets are very firm, with an upward tend , expecially 
for Poperinghes. Mid and East Kent, 19. 10s., 12/, 12s., 
to 171. ; Weald, 81. 10s., 97. 9s., to 107. 10s. ; Sussex, 72. 15s., 
Si. 8s., to 91.9s.; Farnham and country, 11/. 1 1s., 131, to 
161. Yearlings—Mid and East Kent, 3/., 41. 4s., to 61. 10s. ; 
Weald of Kent, 3/., 41., to 51. 158,; Sussex, 31., 3/. 10s., to 
5l. 5s.; Farnham and country, 61.,to 7/. ; Old, 1/, 5., 14, 10s., 
to 2i. 


POTATOES.—Borovucn AnD Sprracrreips, Monday, 
March 4.—The markets are well supplied with potatoes. The 
trade has been quiet, at about late rates. The imports inlo 
London last week consisted of 168, tons Dunkirk, 52 St. 
Malo, and 300 from Antwerp. Regents, 80s. to 120s. 
perton ; Rocks, 75s. to 90s. ton; Flukes, 100s. to 130s, 
per ton; Victorias, 100s. to 130s, per ton. 


red realised former values ily, wit . 
demand coutinuing, while samples English and foreign were 
quite 2c dete, Toelell wen ciate more freely, at pri 
rather in favour of buyers for all sorts. Canaryseed 
qualities realised as much money. New spring 
steadily, foreign samples, from their abundance, at rather less 
money. Grass were fully as dear, with a steady 
demand. There was nothing passing in white or brown 
mustardseed worthy of notice, and prices were without any 
quotable variation. 


WOOL, Monday, March 4.—A business has been 
doing in all descriptions of wool. choice qualities have 
commanded the larger share of attention, but other sorts 
have been less steady ; prices have ruled firm. 


OIL, Monday, March 4.—Linseed oil has been quiet, at 
drooping prices. Rape has changed hands quietly. Other 
oils have been in limited request. 

TALLOW, Monday, March 4.—The market has been 
flat. Y.C., spot, 47s. per cwt. Town tallow, 41s. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, March 4.—A reduction in the market of 
6d. per ton on last day’s rates. Hettons, 20s, 6d.; South 
Hettons, 20s. ; Haswell, 20s. 6d.; East Hartlepool, 20s. 3d. ; 
ditto, 19s. ; Kelloe, 19s.; Tunstall, 19s.; Hartley's, 
20s. 3d. Ships fresh arrived, 31. Ships left from last day, 
5. Ships at sea, 25. 


— 


A 


Hotuoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—NEVER AT 
Favutt.—In all irritations of the skin, sores, , burns, 
and scrofulous enlargements of the glands, Holloway’s Oint- 
ment ts a y and easy means of cure, which never 
disappoints the most favourable expectation. it manifests a 
peculiar power in restraining inflammation, removing stagna- 
tion, cooling the heated blood, and all acrimonious 
or unhealthy discharges. Whilst thus acting locally, the 
pills are no less remarkable for their power in improving the 
general condition and habits of the body, which renders the 
cures complete and permanent. Under the general influence 
of these potent remedies the puny infant becomes the robust 
child, the pale and emaciated 
the dyspeptic eat freely without fear. 


regain colour aud rotundity, and 
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Adbertisements. 
— 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIC STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Long acknowledged as 
THE BEST, 

Are now also 


THE CHEAPEST. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
Are superior to all others. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 

150, Recent St., Lonpon, W.; 59, Bop Sr., LrvEr- 
POOL ; and 101, SAvcHTEHALL 81., GLascow. 
Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction gratis. 
INustrated Prospectns and Samples of Work sent post free 


R. WILLIAMS’S SCHOLARSGIPS in 
the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 
Dr. Williams’s Trustees announce THREE VACANCIES 


during the present » 
I Geiienes Gan chtnin icfumntien @ ts 
Subjects of examination, &c., by communicating 


’ with the 
Rev. Tuomas Hunter, at the Li ; 
3 R, Library, 8, Queen-square, 


HAPPY EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES. Terms from £24 for the entire 
year’s board and instruction from masters and resident 


governesses, Stationery, Laundresa, &c. P with 
references, &c. on a to Principal, 30, Yortland- 
terrace, overlooking Regent's Park, London. 


EASIDE EDUCATION. — Claremont 
Honse, Iifracombe.—Miss LEWIN en ¢ a Con- 
gregational Minister, wishes to RECEIVE TWO YOUNG 
LES to Board and Prepare for the University Exami- 


nations, Terms and references on 


[[\HE Rev. W. F. HURNDALL, M.A., Ph.D., 
RECEIVES Twenty-five PUPILS at his residence, 
THE CEDARS, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 
Prospectuses on application. 


HT *PropaTaio INSTITUTION 


Matlock Bank, continues to be carried on Mr. and 
Mrs. SMEDLEY and a Resident Hydropathic ian, 
‘ The extensive Saloons 


Ins. BRITISH 
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HLORALUM. An odour! -poi 
C O = Psa e#8, NOD pecenens 


antiseptic. 
common salt. 
15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
11th September, 1871. 
Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum and solution 


have been largely employed in this city, and with the most 
necess. 


com 8 
bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour during the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. 
, a mare SUGRS Nase ateateame 40 © pastas of ain, Be 
use it constantly in my own house. Altogether, | may sa 
of chloralum that it is = eae waneshie eonitany cane, Gat 
one which is certain to come into genera! use. 
+ on, Pee ee ee 
Professor of Hyg Royal Collage of Bargecs 
essor urgeons, 
1 : of the City of Dublin. 
(KHLORALUM Is D CTANT. 


(SHIORAL A NE ANTISEPTIC. 


HLORALUM is sold in quarts, 2s.; pints, Is.; half- 
ints, 6d. By the gallon, 5s. In large quantities by 
special contract at greatly-reduced prices. 
(THIORALUM FOR CHOLERA. 
4 \HLORALUM FOR SICK ROOMS. 
(HTORALUM } POWDER. 
(\HLORALUM POWDER IS HARMLESS. 


VHLORALUM POWDER.—The best stable disinfectant 
Chioralum Powder will be found invaluable in— 


Hospitals Cowsheds 

Close and _ Ill- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 

, Serene Sewers and Gulleyholes 
E Closets In the Dairy and all kinds of 
Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 
Stables houses 


Chioralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
end eotpenge Mi qhesshe moisture, it does not deteriorate by 
‘asks, 1 cwt., for 15s., and in 6d. and 1s, packets. 
((HLORALUM WOOL. 
(\HLORALUM WOOL IN SURGERY. 
(\HLORALUM WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 


RALUM WOOT.—The New Styptic and Anti- 


septic Surgical Dressing. In pound and half-pound 
packages, at 6s. Ib. 


A A . 

WADDING, in sheets, price 2s. 64, 
_ Chloralum Wadding is used extensively as a disinfectant 
in coffins, A dead body, when covered with Chioralum Wool, 


cannot convey infection. 
( HLORALUM IS SOLD BY ALL CHYMISTS. 


(SHLORAT UM CO. :—I and 2, Great Winchester-street 
buildings, 1.C, 


QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
.  Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will begin Taurspay, March 7. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


FJ iGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. Bs 


A liberal table and watchful care. 

Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs, Duff, Highbury House, St. 
Leonard’s. 


School duties were resumed on Jan. 20th. 7 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 


RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A, 
Member of the Council of 


Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. ; 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 
Seconp MasTer— 


J. H. TAYLOR, Eseq., M.A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford ; 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School ; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
14th in Ist Class in Classical Tripos, and 1st Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. 
Assistant Masters— 


of one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of _ 


&e. 
J NETTLESHIP, Esq., B.A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866 
Resipent Lapy Matron—Miss COOKE. 
The First Term commenced on Thursday, 18th January. 
For Prospectuses and further information, apply to oe 
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strengthened. 
JOSEPH MULLENS, 
ROBERT ROBINSON 
WILLIAM FAIRBROTHER, 


N AtMONAL SOCIETY for WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


The rapid growth of the Women’s Suffrage Movement calls 
for more and extensive sation than has 
hith 


it is 
that the Central Committee 


has been 
The Committee includes all Members of Executive Com- 
mittees connecting themselves with it the country, 


try 
and such single Gcagnice 29 cae Rameatce may i special 
or general purposes appoint to represent it on the Com- 


mittee. . 

The following Members of Parliament, with other in- 
fluential persons, have already joined the Central Com- 
mittee :— 


J. F., Esq., M.P. 
Sir A. C. R. Gibson, 
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; 
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i 


+4 
as ® 
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Professor SHELDON AMOS, 


Mrs. FREDERICK PAMOS, | Hon. Secs. 
CHARLES H,. HOPWOOD, Esq. 


A Conference of interested in the movement 
——— the will be held in the LATTER PART 
OF APRIL. 


QcCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 
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UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE, 


TO PROCURE THE TOTAL AND IMMEDIATE 
LEGISLATIVE SUPPRESSION OF THE TRAFFIC IN ALL INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 


OPT PAA 


a an a 


| PRESIDENT. Bill is called a Permissive Prohibitory Bill. It i i whilst 
Sir WALTER C. TREVELYAN, Bart., M.A. - power to Teens honses, but simply to boner lens > pty s divided ty er ee 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. m being in operation im the or parish which votes In all, the bill had s rt from 1 ituencies, whilst 
Right _Hon, d Cland| Rev. William Arthur, M.A., | for the adoption of the Act. Such a measure would evidently | from 102 consti leo le hal undivided Last 
amilton, M.P. London. increase the liberty and social power of the people; for at | year the bill had su from 100 consti ; so that 
The .Most Rev. Archbishop | Mr. Alderman George Tatham, | P t all the inconvenience and taxation caused by the | there has been a gain of 16 constituencies during the year. 
Manning, Westminster Leeds. liquor trafic are inficted without any effective check. For Agninst 
John Crossley, Esq., Halifax. Act would enable the occupiers of humble cottages to | The Irish vote (inclusive of pairs) is... 32 .. 18 
.| Professor F. W. Newman, | free themselves from temptation and injury, as the owners of | The Scotch vote ....00000000....0000000..... 24 14 
Clifton, Bristol. the lordly mansions are now able to the nuisance from | The Welsh vote ......... eapebees eapeteoaks 14 6 
P Bart., Alton. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., | their own residences. By this means the working man and — - 
Sir John F.Davis,Bart..K.C.B.| J.P., D.L, F.8.A. Man- | *hopkeeper would be placed on a level with the wealthy aris- 70 38 
Sir Thomas Bazley, Bart,M.P.| chester. tocracy of the land. duch a law would benefit and protect | Showing a majority of 32 in favour of the bill, or near! 
M, R. Dalway, Esq., M.P. The Rev. Sir Lovelace T, | ll, while it would injure and oppress none. It would not | two to one, so far as Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are con- 
The Very Rev. F. Close,D.D.,| Stamer, Bart., Stoke-upon- | Close houses of entertainment for travellers, but simply re- | cerned. 
Dean A eras Trent. —, . element of danger rink. 
Thomas W hitworth,Esq.,M.P.| Professor Rolleston, Oxford. ill applies to all the three ki , and 
B, Whitworth, eq” J.P.,|Hon. William Fox, Prime | duced by Sir W. Lawson —— Sir Thomas Basley rhe Ce 
— es Minister, New am Ce anchestar), i A amilton (Tyrone), Sir ‘John weil sate wrens = | 
ward Pease, . | &e., &e. anmer (Flint), Mr. i ,and Mr. Macarth airs. or . 
ton. se =e ee i (Cork ), members 4 E : I , + Ly Be TN Eee BP ccécddvebedencs ‘wr 
CHAIRMAN OF Executive—Benjamin Whitworth, p. ae Pee. 
- 9 Tazasvnen— William Armitage, 7 Esq.,J ly. ierh wTTTTTITTLL Litt a rT TTT TLL TT — 
ON, EC. Sam " be Qc. Record PY of Bolton. - ] = seeces Naber th . a Meese S000 008 
Sconsrane—DMr. T. H. Barker. Malority ot & Ss es = 
ELECTORAL AND PARLIAMENTARY Acent—Mr. J. H. reve ity eguinst the BIS & 1671...... a 
DintansStiniient alt wanty Beak (Limited) Oritent. MThe United Kine: Gain in favour of the Bill ............... “185 
Manchest ‘ this Bill with all the influence it can 


CrentTrat Orrices—4l, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 


LONDON Orrices—28, King William-street, Strand. THE ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS FUND 


liquors, For Five Years, if required). . 
believes provides | _ Resolutions by the General Council, October 17, 

PRINCIPLES OF THE ALLIANCE. wonld the entire | 1871 :— 
At the first General Council, nation prohibition—the only a civilised “ That in view of the ifying evidences which abound on 
chester, in October, 1853, when the was pu and community ought to bear to a traffic which is | every hand, that the agitation which the United Kingdom 
inaugurated, the propositions were unanimonsly or and stuage ore ia ES seseien So sestety., This power of | Alliance has conducted for many years past is likely to result, 
adopted as a basis for agitation, and as indicating the creating « wholesale and vigorous opinion r. Bruce at an early date, in a great change in the laws affecting the 
character and scope of the movement :— nised, and on the 3rd April, 871, thus ke in the sealeating Eqsees, ite Coane, egueting esas 
1. That it is neither right nor politic for the State to afford | House of Commons of Sir W id Lawson's Bill -— as a momentous one, and deeply im with terrible 
legal protection and sanction to any traffic or system that “1 am bound to say I think that measure contains a very ory wiih wet Bem ts See SS eee Se 
tends to increase crime, to waste the national valuable and wholesome principle, and that the principle of itself to redouble its efforts to for the people 
corrupt the social habits, and to destroy the health and lives | an appeal to the ratepayers on matters their in- | the power to protect themselves from the traffic and its 
ruinous consequences ; and in order to secure this end, and 


Amount already promised, upwards of £81,500. 
sort of classes of society has -. 
~ —s —_ wp ye fy sapiiiy’ else Teevelyen en D~ £ s.d.| Armitage, William, 


ing it di among the ing classes themselves Bart., Wallington 5000 0 0; (Treasurer), Man- 
and Sens cen aoatale & mere sot a Lawson, Sir W ., Bt., chester ............ 500 0 0 


i venial, (Hear, hear.) I am satisfied, therefore, that if we Whitworth, Bexj., errr 500 0 0 
—— gt} iam token on a wrong ge 9 Be go ky PE A __4.P, Manchester 5000 0 0|“M.H.,"Edinburgh 500 0 0 
affording a most efficient aid in removing the appalling evil of | this subject, we must give the ratepayers of the country some Y. Z.” per B. — Angus, 
intemperance. direct interest in it, and the wider spread that interest is the Whitworth, J.P. 25000 0) J.f., Bradford... 500 0 0 
Signed on behalf of the Council, greater will be the social advantage.” Tepe, Regis, Mists 5000 © Oe tae 
Waurer C. Treve yan, Bart., President, | The Alliance fully oy > “the wider spread” that ogle, Dba Be 1500 0 0| Mitchel 


oe is this Permissive Bill wane pe Dee an sane Seat — « qhebhensng Mee ng my AY a 7 Se P Lyne reggreseege ge 1000 0 0/ Cai 8., Liver- 0 00 
fore we answer question it is necessary to iM | alternati ld neither t retard | Spence, P., J.P. | —= |. poo ...... song goes 
that into liquors ‘are now forbidden to be sold by | tents in the licensing laws which others may propose.| FCS» FSA, | Sharman, “A. Shef 
any one in Ireland, or Scotland without a licence. | Whatever the diminution in the number of houses, or re. | ,, Manchester ...... 1000 Fa 250 0 0 
These licences are obtained from the Excise, but they cannot | striction in the hours of sale, the inhabitants are best able | Crabtree, Hy. wd |, | Witiams, | ttt 
' procured \ ape te to say whether this traffic is desired amongst them. If they | ,, 90%, Manchester — , 
wendy — i od ennai ouaiag county i | _ are willing to submit to me Ay ae = inconvenience arising ie _ make te Man. 250 0 0 
sess1008 ; : un, Jt. an- ’ ” ” 
certificates are granted or renewed for one year only. The | ™ ‘n° uecece chem sn? | ueNE to De ilegal to force | chester... 1000 0 0] chester ..”........ 280.0 0 
= ro name Ge Seuestien as to the number, are | With this explanation it will be seen the Alliance opposes Stuart, J. Man- A __ Lancashire 
pposed wants of the neighbourhood im | 46 plan which will limit the evils arising from the liquor chester ............ 1000 0 0} Magistrate”...... 250 0 0 
which the lic-houses and beershops are M ass tafe : but accepts with gratification every reduction a ed Smalley, Ald. R., Farrant, R. E., 
have 160,000 licences throughout the i ‘maintaining that “ the history and results of all past J.P., Bolton...... 1000 0 0; London............ 250 0 0 
In some places they are much more numerous, to tion in regard to the liquor traffic abundantly prove | Barlow and Jones Dawtern, BR. Wis- 
the pop , than in others, In many parishes there are that it is impossible satisfactorily to limit or regulate a Manchester an , 250 0 0 
none. This happy state arises from the owners of the pro- stem so essentially mischievous in its tendencies.” Under Bolton ............ 1000 0 0| Livesey,G.,London 250 0 0 
to allow any of their houses or land to be | this conviction the General Council of the Alliance at its | Whitworth, Robert, way MMP, 
occupied by such a business. From this sale of intoxicating annual meeting resolved to put forth increased efforts to ester ...... 1000 0 0 250 0 0 
liquors most of the intemperance and sequent perism | secure the protection the country needs; and to aid in the Pease,A.,Darlington 1000 0 0 d, James, and 
and crime of the country proceeds. A large amount of taxa- | creation of the public opinion requisite, they resolved to raise | Pease;C-Darlington WOO) 0 0| | Son, a0 00 
pe criminals. It is | 5 fund of £100 §00, to be expended during the next five years. Fossa Damages pe a ; ston. BAA, 


tion is necessary to upers imi 
toon Chan tes ceeuhe off Chane liquors creates a demand for The response t his call has been most enthusiastic, and the Watson,T., 1000 0 0| Halifax............ 250 0 0 
rod 7° Raecetre ge with determination to secure at the | Amnon, Riis Maron 5 9 | CMP uamTeywood 250 0 0 
earliest moment the power by which the people may remove co > a wa 
their temptations to intemperance, reduce pauperism and | “beth “Agpatria... 5000 0| Manchester...... 250 0 0 
crime, lessen -rates and taxes, and y increase the Charleton, Robert. Gaukrod John, 
wade & menufsctures, whilst at the seme time the | “ Bristol” * 500 00| Todmorden 250 0 0 
cause of education, morality, and religion will thereby receive | yy) oe, Ww ” hte 
end Hargreaves, W., Sutcliffe, William, 
an impulse beyond the power of words to express. Sheffield’... 50000| and Son, Bacup 25000 
By order of the Executive Council of the Alliance. Fildes, J., Man- Emmot, “Thomas, 
Offices, 41, John Dalton-street, Manchester, CHOSE ........02 50000) J.P, Oldham .. 25000 
January, 1872. Haworth, A. and J,, Balfour, Williamson, 
otis 500 0 0! andCo.,Liverpool 250 0 0 
Wyllie, James,‘Lon- Rigby,J.,Altrincham 250 0 0 
ANALYSIS OF THE VOTES. j ee 600 0 O| Dunn, 


eeeeeeeeeeaenerre 


on W, 
On the motion for the second reading of the Permissive | Platt, Coun. T.,Pad- Jondon asia’ oats 21000 
Prohibitory Liquor Bill, House of Commons, May 17, 1871, «ae 500 9 0 Clegs, T., Man- 
Ge le SS pn 2 ene ee owes ; against | Richardson, J. G., chester ............ 200 0 0 
the bill, 208. is shows a gain of 21 votes for the bill | Bessbrook......... 500 0 0/Gale, Rev. Henry, 
during the intervening ten months, from July 13, 1870, to | Lee, H., J.P., Man- D.C.L., Garedon 200 0 0 
May { , 1871. This was also the exact number gained duri chester ............ 500 0 0 Wenn, 5.28 200 0 0 
Joo pag ear, the votes and pairs baving been 94 in 1869, ’ : 
and 115 “gh As Lemay have steady ayy: progress, we ee 500 0 0 TR mah aD 200 0 0 
unshaken e stress of trade agitation Government en, Richard, , . &, 
pro P> Ancien wth ™ Dublin ...... heed 500 00| Leeds ......... “ 200 0 0 
constituency (Manchester) gave its three votes... 3 ety 
17 sonatisnnneles gave thelt votes of twoeach... 34 Darwen ............ 500 0 0 burgh (special) 200 0 0 
53 gave their full vote of one each .................., 53 | Priestman, John, Cameron, ohn, 
.31 constituencies gave one each for, and noneagainst 31 and Co, Bradfd. 50000) Manchester ... .. 200 0 0 
“14 constituencies gave mixed votes (Leeds two for, Whitwell,k.,Kendal 500 0 0} Cadbury, James,and 
and Glasgow two against) .........66..ccsceceecceees 15 Backhouse, E.,Sun- Mrs., Banbury... . 150 0 0 
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116 136 | Euing, W.,Glasgow 50000] Birmingham .,, 15000 


the It thus appears that 71 constituencies gave full and clear (Subscription List continued on page 252 ) 
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100 0 0 
ee came, Betton 180 8 0 
Mansergh, R., Lan- 
caster 100 0 0 
100 0 0 


Galloway, Mr. 
Ashton Bank, 


The the 
its members, their religious or 
’ invites the aid and co-operation of all 
Spite wet doe asta tna ns be, 
and enforced 
power. 


| 
i 


MEETING AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 
SGIVING FUND for the COM- 


I PLETION of 8T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


LONDON je uet’s SSuPERAN ro 
Beds, trom Ie. 62 Pisin Breaks or es, 1. 34. - 

} Ly — there are a thousand in the 
“We are more than satisfied; we bre truly to 


Gnd in Landon 00 quiet cod conection Onbae “Wechen &ec., I 
recommend 8hi 


Shirley’s to all our friends:”"—J. 


visits, I can testify that this is the 
home I find when away from home.” —W. B. 


in , 
Sor se mann oe ae oe 
most 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence."—J, K. ae ah 


Bankers; or by the T 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Ph 


—Entirely New 
Professor  P , entitled 
Professor 


THE NONCONFORMIST. Marcu 7, 1872. 
ee ceca, | A, fr DiRitittn a oe 1nG8, Ua Verne Vean,| IRON CHURCHES, 
the dit ced patron  o ighti CHAPELS, 
President —His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT, P.c,K.c.| SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
The ordi income of this im On a much improved system. 
Ae yp tn FRANCIS MORTON AND CO., 
"100.00 | “these diseases, pr a a 
Church. 100 00 dom where such : {The Architectural and Structural details under the special 


London Ofice—36, PARLIAMENT ST., 8.W. 


LARGE GALVANISED and 

ope pe vce ae ate ond oy SALE 

or HIRE, to respecti q L persons. 
Suitable for churches, chapels, or . Apply to 


schoolrooms 
Geo. Vavasseur, Barnsdale-road, Harrow-road, W 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 
nat FOR LIEBIG gy IE era of 
> Requiring Baron Liebig, nventor’s Signature, ou 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent *eonomical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
SS 

It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds sre often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


jongs by Miss | A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


The 


(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
‘gf BENGAL. 


PHE SHAKESPEARE, £4 4. 
HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


SMITH and CO,, having no interest in 
os. en Teed selling any par- 


recommend im y the 

one best for the work to be this 

then map be RKOH ANGE Re ak tora 
may after one month’s trial, for 

other kind, without charge for use. , ead 


SMITH & OO, 4, Charles-street, 
ho, W. 


(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 
"Ss CARACAS COCOA. 
article.” —Standard. 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA. 
.B.—A sample, hay oe 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


with «a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by :. 
J.C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. ' 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


Chemists yyy &c., in Boxes, |s., 
xh 40. G4. cocks and by the tor, J.GODDARD, 


xy 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 
the use of “DATURA TATULA,” 
Lord Dunsan 


WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
wonete 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—LEWIS and CO., 


COLOUR WASH will in two days cause hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour. is is 
omens Sia, Sons. [t is merely necessary to damp 

e hair it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, 
High Holborn, London. 


LEX. ROSS'S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


immediately straight and ungovernable 
Hair. It is of no consequence how ight or ungovernable 
6d.; sent for 54 


the hair is when it is used. Sold at 
stamps. 


——, 


(\HLORODYNE — (TOWLE’S). — Pleasant 
and effective Remedy in COUGHS, CONSUMP- 
TION, BRONCHITIS. A 


ites :—“It onl 
nesde to be tnewe to be ¢ Chemi 4 


i ” Of Chemists. 
_CHLORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com- 
bination in a portable form. Seats dieact dx 18 stones. 
TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


bel 
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DR. J. COLLI NE’ 
THE IS one OWNE S ot LO RODYNE, 
wesry aching of porate dean, avigortie the nervous medi td gaan, he eiolningaytieme othe Rey 7ac Sse gears a tt 
marvellous remedy discovered by Da. J. COLLIS BROWNE ‘(Member of the College of Physicians, Londoy’ Go wee Tone ae ae a 


» and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wond and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Di Diphtheria; Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE ay eapen cuts short all attacks Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in N i eumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, & 
From 


ncis CONYNGHAM. Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868, 
yne from Mr. Davenport and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 


to have half-a-doszen bottles sent at once to the above 
*.* Earl Russell communicated to the College 
fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was C 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this Sane case bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorod 
of Physicians that he had received a d 


RODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


tch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CauTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paas Woop stated 


Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


one 18 genuine without the words, “ Dr. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bott!-. 


that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, 
J. COLLIS one CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 


OZOKERIT 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES 


Sold everywhere and in all sizes. Wholesale (only) of 


. fh. & 


FIELD, 


LONDON. 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND, 


SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, CASH. 
These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old-Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the cheaper 


kind of Composites. 


are very superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. 


pound are a Pale Brown Colour; those at 


8d., a Pale Canary Colom as for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, &c., give more light, and burn twice #8 long as 
Manufactured and sold only by 
The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


Tallow 


KTR ARAN'S LL WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 
perfectly pure and more wholesome than the t Cognac 
. Note the words— 
“KINAHAN’S LL” 
on Seal, Label, and Cork.: 
Wholesale 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best for 


ACIDITY OF THE MACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES- 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions 
a adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


6a, Great Titchfield-street, 
-street, W. 


i. 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


oh ETE OEE 

| png el ering, nd 

me dae Ay of apptication ; ted. Perfect free- 
or excoriate ; 


the use of it to 
i hich 


protection, w 


Soe ty Se to Prince Albert ; 
Esq., F.R.8.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had b and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forw by post, on send- 
ing th circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Rina, OI Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3)s. 6d. 
Price 2. a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d. 42s., and 52s. 6d. 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. costems, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadill 


4 NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Tor: material of wales these are mate i sae 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic com- 
pressible, and th.: test Lavention for giving efficient and per- 
manent su it: all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
ht in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 


i ecole stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 


an 
16s. each. Postage, free. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadily, London, 
\ 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
* and labels. 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 48. & 8s. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all otners. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS 


AND. LOZENGES, 3s. 
A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


.| A. & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Co Colds, and all Pulmonary ' 
fastead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
er modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—I have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for thie disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves ~ o and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of ge op Quinsy, 
and all effections of throat and chest. by all re- 
spectable Chemists aud Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. Od., 4s, 6d., and lls. each; and also by James M. 
Crosby Chemist, h. Shi 

*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize {Treatise on “ Dis 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


OHN GOSNELL and CO.’s 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” ¢ excels all 


other 
“AGUA AMA ” restores the Human Hair 
hue, no matter at 


to its i what 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
and see that yon have none other than their genuine 


Articles 
Sold by all 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


()VEBCOATS IN EVERY SPECIALITY. 
(pv ERCOATS IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 
INE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 


NINE QUALITIES. 

BveRY CLASS of SUPERIOR STYLE 
| end FINISH. 

AVERY CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 

#* FIT and QUALITY. 


seb la i] wel | : a4. | st, 
if fal | aie] fa 
aq )ea|"€a| © [eee] Fee] Es 
2is. — = A Ss. | is. | Qs. 
Be. — | as. B a. | &. | 
33s. = 50s. C Ss. | Sos. | Sos. 
lec 42s. eT LP) | 60s. 42s. 42s. 
50s. 50s. 70s. KK 70s. 50s. 50s. 
55s. 55s. BAe. #F BAs. 55s. 55s. 
65s. -— - G — 65s. 65s. 
70s. -- — H. | — 70s. 70s. 
DK FAB Baht Le Coe Seal 
All sizes of , Guideto | Patterns Illustrated New style 
ee atten “ae” | cutrent Sor 

or to oa pent styles A 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 
W INTER SUITS in every Speciality. 


si 
cg fate 8 | flat 
BB) ge| ee ale 
86s. | 178. 6d. | 43s. 6d. A 12s.6d.| 168. | 12s, 6d. 
42s. 21s. 49s. B lds. 20s. | 16s. 6d. 
50s. 26s. 57s. C 16s. 24s. 2is. 
59s. | 83s. 68s. 1D 17s. 6d.| 28s. 24s. 
75s. | 42s. 83s. EK 22s. Sis. 27s 
“Bis. | 45s. 91s. KF 24s. 34s. y 
94s. 65s. | 104s. G 26s. 38s. 33s. 
102s. 60s. | 112s. H. | 24s. — -- 
116s. 70s. | 130s. T | 30s. | — “ia 

izes, of | Guideto | Patterns | Boys’ 
measure. free. free Wear. | Quality 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 
fHE TRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 


and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 
illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 
of FASHIONS, containing Forty-three Figures, Thirty 
seven of which are ad with Portraits of 
Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, 
from a purchase. Patterns sent free. — 
AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 


Hill, London, 


~~ 
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lapted to all climates. 
guaranteed. 


~“"F. BRABY & Co. 

Pascs Iserts anp Daawines rrex On APPLICATION. 
WH, BRABY & OO. 

FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDOY. 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


rT BUSTRES EACONS of CHAPELS 


o> peneues 
Apparatus. 


CO."8 PRICES.— 


Ww G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
° “ CLEANLINESS.” 


Proprietor to CAUTION the Public against 
being” —A pow le a 


W. @. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD 
_ And see that you have it —12, Soho-square, London, W. 


A BEAL SEA BATH in your 


own room, b 
in water. 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened pad aocthed by drinking the above. * 
Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


————__ ae 


“PSALMS AND. HYMNS.” 


OONTAINING 
ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


U, Four Hundred Pounds were distributed in May last nts to 
sited, Ministers’ Widows. duit 


must be made to the Trustees 


Anplicati eipete in the 
ws IGNER, Tressilian-road, Lewisham 


before the Sist March. Address, the Rev. J. T- 
High-road, 8.E. 


—_-~~ 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement and 
much admired. No advance in prices. ONE SHILLING only. 
“ is used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada, and 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
is excellent, and the ) are varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
mcolles — sufficiently en 
intrinsic merits. We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 
. The Editors have laboriously 
publishers a a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
woe a 


Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection. 
every way worthy of community for whose service it has been specially prepared .“—British 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sises and variety of at very moderate prices. The Cheapest 
Edition may be had at O SHILLING. U inational ti f require 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bouverie-street, Fieet-street, London, E.C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. Prospectuses, with 
full particulars, sent on application. - a 
JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


Budge-row Chambers, E.C. 


MANNA OF THE DESERT. 


AN EDIBLE LICHEN. 


See HARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP, March, price 4d. 
With Illustration of the Plant and Microscopical Section. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESE: 
Bevelled cloth, 3s. each volume, post free. 
30,000 VOLUMES SOLD. 


— 


WORKS BY LORD KINLOCH. 
Two Volumes, price 9s,; or separately, 4s. 6d. each, 


Q)TUDIES for SUNDAY EVENING; or, 
Readings in Holy Writ. Second Edition. 


series :— *. —~wr contains 144 Prepared In One Volume, price 3s. 6d., 

Lessons SPELS Acts — pos Prepared IME’S TREASURE ; or, Devout Thoughts 

Lessous, with 50 Outlines of -school The . =e 

EpisTies contain 115 Lessons and 45 Outlines of Sunday T for Every Day of the Year. in Verve. 
All the Series are equally applicable to ourth Edition. 

the Class in Schools, the Desk in addresses, aud the Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


2d. sewed, 4d. cloth, 6d. gilt edges, 
The 160th Thousand of 


HE PRINCE and the PRAYER. By the 
Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” &c. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 2], Berners-street, W. 


BY THE REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
I. 
Just published. 4th Thousand, 


Vol. I. The OLD TESTAMENT. By the 
Rev. J. Comper Gray. 
Vol. Il. The GOSPELS and ACTS. By the 
Rev. J. Compzrn Gray. 
Vol. III. The EPISTLES. By the Rev. 
C. Sroxes Carey. 
“The whole of the volumes have been prepared with 
clon, endl co'0 vapertaine of Uiilhecl knowtites cad exadioned 
thought we know of no work equal to them.” —Western 


Daily Press. T. PAUL sat ROME;; or, the Teachings, 
In Church-style cloth, red edges; 52 C 192 in the ci of the Comars Being LS eamaal ieee 
8 5 » 192 pp., | im t in Rome 

8v0, 200 Woodcuts, -page tinted Lilustrations, price Spring of 1871. With a Copious In on, 
details of and ; 

3s., post free, pores om oa Stee pe orage A 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand). 
“ We have rarel Mae ee 9 oeep Desk meee © ae oe 
been bestowed altogether out of 
—Guardian. 


Braxs, MA. Holy Trinity, Cambridge Pridge “Bound Copies 
kept in stock. 


Agents wanted for the sale of the above works. 
London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Just published, in One Vol., 8vo, price 10s, 6d., 

MEMOIR of the Rev. JOSHUA PARRY, 
Nonconformist Minister, of Ci } omens 

many Original Letters of Eminent Men in the Eighteen 


Century. eo late Cuartes Henry Parry, F.R8., 
Edited by Joun E. Earpizy Witmor, Dart., Re- 
corder of Warwick. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 32, Paternoster-row. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Ontlay. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The March Number ready—12 pages, post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in 


Foreign an ay he 


; separately, 8d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES VI. 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 39th Thousand. 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, The THOUGHTS of GOD. lémo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 
33, Poultry, London (Establishe? 1852). vil. 


Bankers: Loudon aud Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
HE PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) 


3lst Thousand. 
A Volume of FAMILY PRAYERS. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., 


Vill, 


PUBLISH at their own cost, or on 4lst Thousand. 
ing to of -| MEMORIES of BETHANY ; or, Our Lord’s Sympathy 
ing tome, 3 rulare, tay | with the Bick end Sorrowful. Small crown Bro, Be. 64., cloth. 


to oy = Be ne my me 


perticulars, ma 
to the Manager, 7, Quality-court, Chancery-lane, W.C. London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF REV. W. ELLIS’S 


“ THE ge hee a Rng aes 
coat al and with the belommation brought down to 


the present time. 
Price 3s. 6d., crown 8vo. . 
NARRATIVE OF REV. ROBERT MOFFAT’S 


“ LDIFE’S LABOURS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Brought down to the present time. Wun Fuceapebie 
Portrait of Mr. Moffat. 


Price 3s. 6d., crown 8vo. 
Loudon: John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row 


New Edition (the third) this day, price 2s. cloth, 
THE DAWN of LIGHT: a Story of the Zenana 
Mission in India. By Mary E. Lesiiz,. With Intro- 
. E. S8torrow. 
“ A graphic and touching picture of the life and tion of 
Hindos women, and of the mode Aah vege nd ne 


A MANUAL of MISSIONARY FACTS and 
for the use of Young and Bible 
Classes. By a Retirep Missionary. 1 Sixpence. 


UNABRIDGED SHILLING EDITIONS. 


A NARRATI hag 
PRISES in the SO 
Joun dag se a 


ET oak. dy 
MISSIONARY LABOURS and 


Edition, with  Engrarngs 


MISSIONARY ENTER- 
2. SEA — By Rev. 
dition, with 


cloth, 1s. 60 


SCENES in 


—ae Thou- 
sand, 8vo, 1s.; cloth, ls, 6d 

The original edition of this work, > 
wo be obtained. Bes ts cen eee 


5s., 
yet John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row 


One Volume, 8vo, price 12s., cloth, 
SERMONS. By Rev, Daniel Katterns. 


“ Models | ee VERO, SUNNY, and mind-breathing elo- 
wich tera the arene of hw ieee 
or 
Brenpelical Mereaine 


THE HISTORY of JOSEPH. Viewed in con- 
nection with the mew ging! of t, and the Customs 
of the Times in which he lived. By Rev. Toorniey 
Suirn. Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 4s. 


“The idea of the work is remarkably felicitous, and the 
execution scarcely less so.”—Daily News. 


THE SECRET POWER. Words to Christian 
See B.A, 


9 
issue for circulation. 


TIMES, A 


for 
Newman Hatt, Rev. 
3s. 6d. per 100. 


a ee Dee See fe nt Te 8 
one a on we v. “The 
Confirmation.—VI. “My ‘Parish, ”— VII. 
Saeed Bal or, ‘Contrmation — 


THE SUBJECT and MODE of BAPTISM. A 
Familiar Conversation between a Baptist and a Pdo- 
Baptist. New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 4d. 


AN ORDER for the SOLEMNIZATION of 


MATRIMONY. Together with an Order for the 
Burial of the Dead ; ab yt ie ee hg 


suited to Services. » 
Cgrntm McA, New sad improve elon 5 Bro, ot q 
red edges, 2s. 6d. 


SELF-MADE MEN. By Rev. William Anderson, 
Author of Poy: Women,” &c. Third Edition, crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ConTENTs.— Self-Education: Mental I 
oy + ne! : m- 
Sristics of ale Made Men : 
cmon of Character— 


Moral 
cmplee of Bell Made Men John Bunyan— Edward 
Hugh Miller — John Kitto How Men are Made: Voluntary 
of Character—Way to Overcome 
Difficulties, &c., &c. 
“The man who reads it 


my 7 om i pre i we mew hog 


World. 


COUNSELS to a NEWLY-WEDDED PAIR; 
Ce for ee oe and oe 
penpenee + 
for By Rev. Joun Morison, D.D. ~~ 
— Thousand, white silk, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; clot 


London : John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PENNY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Rev. F. 8. Witii1aMs, 

Conrents or THe Marcu Numper.—Mattie’s Home, 

Sherwood. II. —Apostolic Christianity — 


t wag Min \—The Greatest 
for a hildren : Tet Gl Onn, or, Tom 
Aig < yy IL, by Morris Dale. The Maun- 

, by a Delegate—Church News of the 


Crown 8vo, Price ONE PENNY. 
: JOHN SNOW and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the Second Volume of 


Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 


CHRIST, ith Critical and Exposi Notes, and an 
“ Chrovlagies By the Rev. 


The Two Volumes mar wT the work, c rown 8vo, cloth 


From Ur to Machpelah: the Story of 
Abraham. By the Hon, and Rev. Lowrner J. Bar- 
RINGTON, M.A., Rector of Watton-at-Stone, Herts, and 
Hon. Canon of Rochester. This day. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


NOTICE.—THE NEW WORKS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


Macalpine; or, on Scottish Ground: a Novel. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 64. (This day. 


Yesterdays with Authors. By James T. 
Fiztps. Comprising Reminiscences and Letters of 


Famous Authors—of ort, a Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Miss Mitford, Wordswort and 


greatly enhance the interest and 
value of the book. One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. (This day. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY MISS 
GEORGIANA CRAIK. 


Without Kith or Kin. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, 31s. 6d. [This day. 


A Woman's Faith: a Novel. By the Author 
of “Ethel,” &e. Three Vols., post orn at, Se 8 


“Let not the word 
quently eontain lean on 
made at once 


a Ss ee ae 


fhe contrary, though RY 
are 


Taaliieke 
s in the book seem to show a female hand ; 

author or ~—_ the writer of ‘A Woman’s 

Faith’ possesses imagination, liveliness, good 

better command of the i than the ordi 

— ha 

The Queer Things of the Service, Tiustrated 
in the Correspondence between Mr. Joseph Meanwell, 
at the Antipodes, and Bir John of London. 
Edited by James Dyenarp, C Unattached. 
Crown 8vo, fancy bevelled boards, with Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6d. 


“This is an amusing brochure, written for the of 
—y4 1 the resal System works, or may 


“ Many 
but, whether 


Pr... ery of «ve eee a oe @ graphic account 
1 av we our readers to the 
mi ~ book is well 


Jerry: a Novel of American Life. ay Mary 
8. Gove Nicnouis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
M. Guizot’s History of France. By M. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ JOHN HALIFAX” SERIES 
OF GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


wate, one a compres of iglesia toc | Merry 


NOTICE.—Capital Book to ask for at the Railway Bookstalls. 


The Log of My Leisure Hour. By an Old 
SaiLor. In fancy boards, crown 8vo, price 2s, 


“For these reasons, as well as the purity, sincerity, and 


healthiness of its moral tone, and the fresh aud spirit 
which animates it, the ‘Log’ is one of the best boy's books 
we know. “__Iustrated News. 


Uniform with “ Lorna Doone,”’ and by the same Author. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. New 
aud thoroughly Revised Edition. Price 6s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW and 
SEARLE, Crown-buildings, 188, Pleet-street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH. 
New Edition now ready.—-Postage free on application, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MU DIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH. 
New Hdition now ready.— Postage free on application. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MU DIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 

And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford-st. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, Cheaper Edition, 472 » imperial 16mo, 
cloth, red edges, 3s. ” 


R. OGILVIE’S SMALLER ENGLISH 
DICTION AR Y—Etymological, Pronouncing, and Ex- 
optinn 2 ry aa oy Bogin’ and General Reference. 


Lists of Affixes and Prefixes, A 
and French Phrases. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

¥, clear, admirably printed, and far sur- 
passing dictionaries.” News. 

“ The part of the work is well , the p 
nunciation is clearly and correctly indicated, and the “expla, 
nations, — necessarily brief, are clear and precise. 
Atheneum 

DR. OGILVIE’S LARGER DICTIONARIES. 


ater one ee TS ENGLISH —_ _—- 
—Etymological, Pronouncing, an x 
Ww I 
tory. Woe 6d ett ono =* ood. . Imperial 16mo. 
THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
eo gg ge ‘amg ae Pronounci ae | and Ety- 
-_ , Engravings on Wood. Large 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ; English 
al, and Scientific. Adapted to ‘the Eresent 


a? 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Poternester-bulldings. 


ADAPTED FOR WEDDING, CHRISTMAS, AND 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION. 
By the late Rev. ALEXANDER Fuietousr, D.D. 

Goatiuns ¢ Be 6 Ses Se Sena Seen Speeegets 

s, a Prayer for ev 

cornecied ese entine Toms, cr, anda Variety of Prayers 

ith an ait ‘Teeuty of the Au ‘Author b b ,t., ry 

Wisk an ogoal Meno > Wnaivetions 60 Steel 

ot Soe as Gasca edt aaeis Videos, 


*,* The work may also be had in Calf and Moroceo bindings 


THE LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Joun Fruestrwoov, D.D. Crown 
8vo, with Eight Woodcut [llustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of CHRISTIAN MAR- 
TYRDOM. By the Rev. Joun Foxx, M.A. New Edition. 
Revised by the Rev. J. M. Crompix, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
with Eight Woodcut Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 
MATION. Abridged by the Author for the use of Students. 
With Eleven Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s 


BREATHINGS of the BETTER LIFE: 
Brief Utterances of y by ge with Words spoken by 
Earnest Thinkers of Our a, eS fe square 
imperial 16mo, with red lines and tail pieces, 
and an engraved frontispiece, — 

London : Virtue and Co., 26, Ivy-lane, and ell Booksellers. 
“ There is x healthy tone about i chat jst fits it to be the 
best friend of an intelligent youth.”—Illustrated Paper. 
Price 6d., post free, 7d., 
LD MERRY’S MONTHLY. Lilustrated. 


Part III. for March now Ready. 


ContrisyTrors,—Mrs, Eiloart, Col. Simpson, R.A., F. 
R. M. Ballantyne, ‘Helen L. Taylor, Helen 
Zimmern, F. W. Orde Ward, &c., &c., &c. 


Edited by “Old Merry,” with Supplement containing—A 
Pre Department for Com wy “y aie 21. An Amateur 


ww = Oh. — eal for Correspondence. Au 


Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent- garden. 


Rowen TIMES. By the popular Author 
of “ The Edge of the Storm,” “ emoiselle Mori,” 


. (the late J. Jones, .), will be commenced in “ Old 
Merry’s Monthly ” for ; also an interesting Sketch by 
Colonel Simpson, R.A. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Imp. 8vo, cloth, Vol. L., price 10s. 6d., of the New Edition of 

R. ADAM CLARK’S COMMENTARY, 

Condensed from the Original Work, with Notes em- 

bodying the results of more receut Biblical criticism. By the 
Rev. Ropert Newron Youna. To be completed in three 
volumes, imp. 8vo. Vol. LI. will be published early in April. 
Vol. IIL. in uly. 

London: William Tegg, Paucras-lane, Casspaide. 


nee Now ready, price Is. 6d., 


HE CHURCH aod NATIONAL EDUCA. 
TION : Being the Reasons Why the Poor should he 
Instructed in Religion. By Crarmont J. DANIELL. 


London: Simpkin ee ae Stationers’ -hall- 
court. Bath: R. E. Peach, 8, ridge-street. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS 
Soa'tl Post Sro, 10s. 64. alee eames 


W.F. Raz. x -9h Intro- 
Additions, 


. — 
Post 8vo. 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. By 

, D.D. With Illustrations. Post 8vo , 10s. 6d 
DISCUSSIONS 


f 


at 
il 


iit 


REISSUE, 


CASSELL’S 


Foxe’s Boox. of Martyrs. 


WITH ABOUT 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
By G. H. Thomas, John Gilbert, G. Du Maurier, J. D. 


Printed on fine Toned Paper, extra crown 
page 76 in. by 10} in. 


NUMBER I. ready March 20. 
, PART I. ready March 25. 


ee PROSPHCTUSES and SPECIMEN PAGES 
at all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 


post free. 


Ready this day, Part XIV., price 74, 
CASSELL’S 


HISTORY ofr roe WAR. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


———— 


The DaILy Taraeaarn says :—*“‘ Cassell’s 
between France ‘4 


The DAILY News says :—“ We can most conscientiously 
recommend the book to our readers.” 


Just ready, New Edition, 512 pages, cloth, price al 
THE WORLD 
BEFORE rae DELUGE. 


By Louis Fiauizr. The Geological portion newly 
revised by H. W. Bristow, F.R.8., of the Géplogical 
Survey of Great Britain, Hon. Fellow of King’s Oollege, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST, 
Thursday, March 7, 1872. 


THE REAL DANGER TO RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS: 
OR, 


FACT  V. 


SENTIMENT. } 


eee ee 


THERE are still to be found a certain number of Nonconformists 
who have a great dread of purely secular schools. Their devotion 
to the voluntary principle in religion led them formerly to resist 
any application of public money to the purposes of education. 
Since, however, the national will upon the subject has become too 
plain to be resisted, these former voluntaries, frightened by the word 
secularism, have thought it necessary in the practical interests of 
religion to compromise, in regard to public education, principles which 
in the general support of religion they still hold to be indefeasible. We 
have the greatest respect for their motives. We are not without 
sympathy for their fears. But if our friends could only be brought 
to see, what is the real fact, that the religious influence which they 


hold dear, and the so-called religious instruction, in the cry for which | 


they are disposed to join, are not only separable but actually incom- 
patible ; they would be amongst the foremost and most strenuous sup- 
porters of the much maligned secular system. What is it that 
earnestly Christian people desire? It is not that children’s heads 
should be crammed with dry doctrines and formularies; but that 
their hearts should be touched by Divine love: not that the Bible 
should be regarded as the chief task book; but that the souls of the 
young should be brought into sympathy with its inspiration. The timid 
advocate of religious equality who professes himself ready to sacrifice 
anything to his principles, save only the souls of the rising generation, 
forms to himself an ideal picture ofa religious day-school such as is not 
only very seldom realised in fact, but is for the most part inconsistent 
with the conditions under which any system of national education 
must be carried out. They imagine a Sunday-school carried on every 
day in the week. They transfer the zeal, the spiritual sympathy, the 
sense of the Divine presence, commonly associated with the free 
labours of the Sunday-school, to the State-paid work of the week-day ; 
and they hesitate to forego practical blessings so great, for the sake 
of consistency with a principle which may be represented as merely 
abstract, and in some cases unpractical. 

Now, we wish to meet our friends precisely on this practical ground. 
We will not argue the abstract principle at all. We are ready to 
grant, for the sake of argument, that if the religious influences which 
our friends desire are actually secured in the present working of our 
day-schools; or even if it were practicable to secure them in the 
majority of instances; a very strong case would be made out. for the 
maintenance of present arrangements. But on the other hand it 
must surely be granted, that if the so-called religious teaching in day- 
schools is for the most part utterly ineffective, because inevitably 
dry and formal; if it presents characteristics entirely hostile to the 
higher influences of religion, and calculated to beget in early days a 
permanent distaste for the things of God; then those who are most 
anxious for the influence of the Gospel on the rising race, ought 
to be the most determined advocates for leaving the propagation 
of spiritual life, where God has left it, in the hands of voluntary 
devotion. Still farther, if experience proves that the restriction of 
day-school instruction to secular subjects fosters rather than destroys 
habits of reverence and charity ; that it furnishes, for the teaching of 
the Church, pupils thoroughly prepared to profit thereby, and unpre- 
judiced against it by the associations of daily task-work; to that 
extent our practical argument will be strengthened. And more, if it 
is notorious that the present system cannot be carried on without 
compelling the lover of the simple Gospel of Christ to aid in propagating 
serious perversions of the truth, some of which are utterly abhorrent 
not only to religion but to common humanity; we should hope that 
not another word will be needed to prove that, paradoxical though the 
conclusion may sound, we shall best serve the interests of religion by 
excluding its distinctive dogmas and ceremonies from the ordinary 
work of public elementary schools. 

The case then that we intend to present is the following; and our 
readers must judge for themselves as to the evidence on which it is 
founded. We allege, first, that the results of religious instruction 
actually given in public elementary day-schools are such as to suggest 
some deep-seated cause of inefficiency. Weshall show, secondly, that 
the reports of experienced witnesses, most of whom would naturally 
be inclined to take the most favourable view, show that the religious 
instruction actually given is oftener than not, formal, lifeless, and 
wearisome, calculated rather to beget a distaste for religion than to 
propagate its spirit. We shall prove, thirdly, that the working of the 
denominational system, notwithstanding the conscience clause, places 
many children in a position in which religious phrases tend to lose all 
meaning either to intellect or heart, thus sowing the germs of indif- 
ference and apathy. And we shall urge, finally, that the inevitable 
application, under the present or any other religious system, of the 
ratepayers’ money to the promulgation of doctrines abhorrent to the 
common sense and right feeling of Englishmen, betrays by the 
flagrancy of particular cases the absurdity of the general principle. 


0 
If this case is made out, we claim from all friends of religious truth 


and life, on their allegiance to the Kingdom of Heaven, the most un- 
compromising opposition, whether in Parliament, in School Boards, at 
the polling-booths, or wherever else a Christian Englishman may 
exert his individual influence, against this offshoot of the great upas 
tree of the Church Establishment. 


First then, if the religious teaching given in day-schools were as 
important an element in education as is sometimes supposed, and if it 
were as effective as it is sometimes represented to be, what ought to 
be its results at the present day ? For sixty years past a system of 
public elementary day-schools has been growing into larger and larger 
proportions, until it has embraced in ite operations about half, and that 
what we may call the upper half, of the operative classes. The results 
of the secular instruction, if unsatisfactory, are at least manifest. Our 
artisans, as distinguished from what Mr. Disraeli once called the 
residuum, are as a general rule not only able to read and write, but 
capable of an intelligent interest in political and even in scientific 
questions. This they owe, as we gladly acknowledge, mainly to such 
schools as those of the National Society on the one hand, and those of 
the British and Foreign School Society on the other. Thus the 
secular instruction, though often narrowed by religious prejudice and 
hindered by sectarian strife, has plain and palpable results to show, 
such as go far to justify the extension, while they certainly suggest 
the improvement, of our public elementary school system. Now if the 
formal religious instruction exercised so potent a spell as is often re- 
presented, the classes, who for two generations past have been drilled 
in Bible, Catechism and Liturgy as diligently as in the primer or 
the multiplication table, ought to be regular Church goers, devout 
students of the Bible, impregnable to the insinuations of infidelity. 
But what aro the notorious facts? This very artisan class, whose in- 
telligence is largely due to the secular teaching received in national 
schools, is precisely the most impervious of all classes in the com- 
munity to those special forms of religious belief and feeling which 
were urged upon them with wearisome iteration during the school 
hours of childhood. A very large proportion of them never think of 
entering a church of any kind; they receive with polite indifference 
or sullen dislike the visits of missionaries or Scripture readers; while 
on the other hand they furnish three-fourths or five-sixths of every 
audience that is gathered by the sceptical lecturer. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We know that this class has virtues peculiarly its 
own ; we dare not limit all virtues of humanity to the associations of 
any religious shibboleth, be it what it may. But we insist that the 
object of the religious instruction given in the’ day-schools was to 
make these men worshippers of God, members of some Ohristian 
Church, devout believers in ‘‘the grace of God that bringeth salvation.” 
Yet in any sense which the supporters of religious instruction would 
attach to these words, the object has not only not been secured, but 
has been made for this particular class and for the present generation 
peculiarly difficult, if not impossible of achievement. It may fairly be 
maintained that the class below them is more easily reached by the 
distinctive influences of religion than are the intelligent artisans. The 
neglected multitudes who have never known the supposed blessings 
of Oatechisms and Bible recitations in week-day schools, ‘may with 
comparative facility be attracted by homely religious services, or by 
the friendly conversation of the district visitors. True, the stress of 
life’s struggle too often prevents the substantial results for which 
Christian benevolence looks. But this lowest class of all is at least 
accessible. The artisan alone, the model product of sixty years’ religious 
drill in day-schools, stands aloof in unassailable indifference or irre- 
concileable hostility. 


Yet the experience of Sunday-school teachers shows that this class 
is not necessarily more unsusceptible than others to the power of 
Christian truth. In the great Sunday-schoc's of the North no 
difficulty is experienced in keeping young people of the artisan class in 
attendance on religious worship and instruction long after the period 
of childhood, and even to mature age. And generally, experience 
based upon notorious facts justifies us in asserting, that wherever 
the operative class is found in earnest communion with any branch 
of the Christian Church, this is never the result of day-school in- 
struction, but always of voluntary labour in Sunday-schools and other 
associated agencies. But if free Christian effort has fallen very far 
short of the high aims set before it, we are persuaded and we shall 
give good ground for believing, that this failure is, at least to a large 
extent, owing to the unreal and injurious pretence of religious instruc- 
tion in public day schools. 

The other day, by a curious irony of circumstance, there appeared 
simultaneously in the J'imes a letter on ‘‘ Nonconformist Wahabees”’ 
from the ‘‘ Hertfordshire Incumbent,” and also a leading article on 
the relation of the Church to the working classes. The letter was 
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fully printed, and exceedingly cheap. This magnificent 
volume should be the Christmas present to his children of 
every father who can afford it.” 

It is with a view of placing it in the power of every Pro- 
testant family throughout the land to possess a copy of this 
valuable edition, illustrated by the most eminent modern 
artists living and dead, that the Publishers have determined 
upon reissuing it in PenNy Numbers and SixrpENNY 
PARTS. 


*.* The sale of the first issue of this beautiful Edition of 
FOXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS exceeded 50,000 Copies, 
which may be taken as a striking evidence of the interest 
still felt in this stirring record of the sufferings of the 
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GREEK TESTAMENT. By the Rev. 8. G. Green, 
1).D. Together with a complete Vocabulary, and an 
Explanation of the Chief New ‘Testament or. 
Illustrated by numerous Examples and ‘omments. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d., boards. 

This work is intended as a guide to the Greek of the New 

Testament for the use of those who either have no knowledge 
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the Deluge’ a book worth a thousand gilt Christmas volumes, 
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Crown 8vo, 424 pages, cloth, price 5s., 


DAYBREAK IN SPAIN, 


Being an Account of the Reformation now progressing in 
Spain. With Twelve Lllustrations. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


“The author has made a study on the spot of the move- 
ment to which the following pages refer. No one of the 
movements of our times is more remarkable in itself or 
fraught with richer promise to the world, Springing from 
the prison of Granada, to which it was a few years ago con- 
fined, it now presents itself to the world an organised church, 
with schools and public sanctuaries and authorised worship, 
attended by thousands of Spaniards, the first fruits of a 
morally and spiritually regenerated people.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


of Classical Greek, or who desire to concentrate their studies 
on the language of the inspired writers, The syntax 1s 
unusually full and complete, especially in the part bearing on 
the Article and the Tenses of the Verb. ‘Those who remem- 
ber the important place which these questions hold in New 
Testament Exposition will appreciate the value of this por- 
tion of the grammar. The Vocabulary is sufficient for the use 
of beginners, as it contains every word found in the textus 
receptus, with references to the most important passages 1u 
which it occurs, A table of synonyms serves to illustrate 
some grammatical niceties in the use of words, The very 
copious quotations of Scripture, and the analyses of those 
which present any difficulty of construction, serve the purpose 
of a commentary. Numerous indices afford the greatest 
possible facilities to students for the use of the volume. 

“ We are very glad to have so thoroughly handy a manual 
of Greek Testament Grammar. In arrangement it leaves 
nothing to be desired, and it is thoroughly well up to the 
scholarship of the day.”—Literary Churchman. 

“It is just the book which young students have long 
wanted, embodying the result of the latest critical research, 
and supplying a most trustworthy guide.”—English Inde- 
pendent. 
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164, Piccadilly. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 
Thursday, March 7, 1872. 


THE REAL DANGER TO RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS; 


OR, 


FACT V. SENTIMENT. 


THERE aro still to be found a certain number of Nonconformists 
who haye a great dread of purely secular schools. Their deyotion 
to the voluntary principle in religion led them formerly to resist 
any application of public money to the purposes of education. 
Since, however, the national will upon the subject has become too 
plain to be resisted, these former voluntaries, frightened by the word 
secularism, have thought it necessary in the practical interests of 
religion to compromise, in regard to public education, principles which 
in the general support of religion they still hold to be indefeasible. We 
have the greatest respect for their motives. We are not without 
sympathy for their fears. But if our friends could only be brought 
to see, what is the real fact, that the religious influence which they 
hold dear, and the so-called religious instruction, in the cry for which 
they are disposed to join, are not only separable but actually incom- 
patible; they would be amongst the foremost and most strenuous sup- 
porters of the much maligned secular system. What is it that 
carnestly Christian people desire? It is not that children’s heads 
should be crammed with dry doctrines and formularies; but that 
their hearts should be touched by Divine love: not that the Bible 
should be regarded as the chief task book; but that the souls of the 
young should be brought into sympathy with its inspiration. The timid 
advocate of religious equality who professes himself ready to sacrifice 
anything to his principles, save only the souls of the rising generation, 
forms to himself an ideal picture of a religious day-school such as is not 
only very seldom realised in fact, but is for the most part inconsistent 
with the conditions under which any system of national education 
must be carried out. They imagine a Sunday-school carried on every 
day in the week. They transfer the zeal, the spiritual sympathy, the 
sense of the Divine presence, commonly associated with the free 
labours of the Sunday-school, to the State-paid work of the week-day ; 
and they hesitate to forego practical blessings so great, for the sake 
of consistency with a principle which may be represented as merely 
abstract, and in some cases unpractical. 

Now, we wish to meet our friends precisely on this practical ground. 
We will not argue the abstract principle at all. We are ready to 
grant, for the sake of argument, that if the religious influences which 
our friends desire are actually secured in the present working of our 
day-schools; or even if it were practicable to secure them in the 
majority of instances; a very strong case would be made out for the 
maintenance of present arrangements. But on the other hand it 
must surely be granted, that if the so-called religious teaching in day- 
schools is for the most part utterly ineffective, because inevitably 
dry and formal; if it presents characteristics entirely hostile to the 
higher influences of religion, and calculated to beget in early days a 
permanent distaste for the things of God; then those who are most 
anxious for the influence of the Gospel on the rising race, ought 
to be the most determined advocates for leaving the propagation 
of spiritual life, where God has left it, in the hands of voluntary 
devotion. Still farther, if experience proves that the restriction of 
day-school instruction to secular subjects fosters rather than destroys 
habits of reverence and charity; that it furnishes, for the teaching of 
the Church, pupils thoroughly prepared to profit thereby, and unpre- 
judiced against it by the associations of daily task-work; to that 
extent our practical argument will be strengthened. And more, if it 
is notorious that the present system cannot be carried on without 
compelling the lover of the simple Gospel of Christ to aid in propagating 
serious perversions of the truth, some of which are utterly abhorrent 
not only to religion but to common humanity; we should hope that 
not another word will be needed to prove that, paradoxical though the 
conclusion may sound, we shall best serve the interests of religion by 
excluding its distinctive dogmas and ceremonies from the ordinary 
work of public elementary schools. 

The case then that we intend to present is the following; and our 
readers must judge for themselves as to the evidence on which it is 
founded. We allege, first, that the results of relig ous instruction 
actually given in public elementary day-schools are such as to suggest 
some deep-seated causo of ineffviency. Weshall show, secondly, that 
the reports of experienced witnesses, most of whom would naturally 
be inclined to take the most favourable view, show that the religious 
instruction actually given is oftener than not, formal, hfeless, and 
wearisome, calculated rather to beget a distaste for religion than to 
propagate its spirit. We shall prove, thirdly, that the working of the 
denominational system, notwithstanding the conscience clause, places 
many children in a position in which religious phrases tend to lose all 
meaning either to intellect or heart, thus sowing the germs of indif- 
ference and apathy. And we shall urge, finally, that the inevitable 
application, under the present or any other religious system, of the 
ratepayers’ money to the promulgation of doctrines abhorrent to the 
common sense and right feeling of Englishmen, betrays by the 
flagrancy of particular cases the absurdity of the general principle. 


If this case is made out, we claim from all friends of religious truth 
and life, on their allegiance to the Kingdom of Heaven, the most un- 
compromising opposition, whether in Parlhament, in School Boards, at 
the polling-booths, or wherever else a Christian Englishman may 
exert his individual influence, against this offshoot of the great upas 
tree of the Church Establishment. 


First then, if the religious teaching given in day-schools were as 
important an element in education as is sometimes supposed, and if it 
were as effective as it is sometimes represented to be, what ought to 
be its results at the present day? Tor sixty years past a systeni of 
public elementary day-schools has been growing into larger and larger 
proportions, until it has embraced in its operations about half, and that 
what we may call the upper half, of the operative classes. The results 
of the secuiar instruction, if unsatisfactory, are at least manifest. Our 
artisans, as distinguished from what Mr. Disraeli once called the 
residuum, are as a general rule not only able to read and write, but 
capable of an intelligent interest in political and even in scientific 
questions. This they owe, as we gladly acknowledge, mainly to such 
schools as those of the National Society on the one hand, and those of 
the British and Foreign School Society on the other. Thus the 
secular instruction, though often narrowed by religious prejudice and 
hindered by sectarian strife, has plain and palpable results to show, 
such as go far to justify the extension, while they certainly suggest 
the improvement, of our public elementary school system. Now if the 
formal religious instruction exercised so potent a spell as is often ro- 
presented, the classes, who for two generations past have been drilled 
in Bible, Catechism and [Liturgy as diligently as in the primer or 
the multiplication table, ought to be regular Church goers, devout 
students of the Bible, impregnable to the insinuations of infidelity. 
But what are the notorious facts? This very artisan class, whose in- 
telligence is largely due to the secular teaching received in national 
schools, is precisely the most impervious of all classes in the com- 
munity to those special forms of religious belief and feeling which 
were urged upon them with wearisome iteration during the school 
hours of childhood. A very large proportion of them never think of 
entering a church of any kind; they receive with polite indifference 
or sullen dislike the visits of missionaries or Scripture readers; while 
on the other hand they furnish three-fourths or fivo-sixths of eyery 
audience that is gathered by the sceptical lecturer. Lot us not be 
misunderstood. We know that this class has virtues peculiarly its 
own ; we dare not limit all virtues of humanity to the associations of 
any religrous shibboleth, be it what it may. jut we insist that the 
object of the religious instruction given in the’ day-schools was to 
make these men worshippers of God, members of some Christian 
Church, deyout believers in ‘‘ the grace of God that bringeth salyation.”’ 
Yet in any sense which the supporters of religious instruction would 
attach to these words, the object has not only not been secured, but 
has been made for this particular class and for the present generation 
peculiarly difficult, if not impossible of achievement. It may fairly be 
maintained that the class below them is moro easily reached by the 
distinctive influences of religion than are the intelligent artisans. The 
neglected multitudes who have never known the supposed blessings 
of Catechisms and Bible recitations in week-day schools, may with 
comparative facility be attracted by homely religious services, or by 
the friendly conversation of the district visitors. True, tho stress of 
life’s struggle too often prevents the substantial results for which 
Christian benevolence looks. But this lowest class of all is at least 
accessible. The artisan alone, the model product of sixty years’ religious 
drill in day-schools, stands aloof in unassailable indifference or irre- 
concileable hostility. 


Yet the experience of Sunduy-school teachers shows that this class 
is not necessarily more unsusceptible than others to the power of 
Christian truth. In the great Sunday-schools of the North no 
difficulty is experienced in keeping young people of the artisan class in 
attendance on religious worship and instruction long after the period 
of childhood, and eyen to mature age. And generally, experience 
based upon notorious facts justifies us in asserting, that wherever 
the operative class is found in carnest communion with any branch 
of the Christian Church, this is never the result of day-school in- 
struction, but always of voluntary labour in Sunday-schools aud other 
associated agencies. But if free Christian effort has fallen very far 
short of the high aims set before it, we are persuaded and we shal] 
give good ground for believing, that this failure is, at least to a large 
extent, owing to the unreal and injurious pretence of religious instruc- 
tion in public day schools. 

The other day, by a curious irony of circumstance, there appeared 
simultaneously in the 7'ims a letter on ** Nonconformist Wahabees”’ 
from the ‘** Hertfordshire Incumbent,’’ and also a leading article on 
the relation of the Church to the working classes. The letter was 
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ofa sound system of national od on the notion that there is the 
religious realised by any process of this sort. The wonder 
when we consider how such children are taught religion, that even the 

us reverence survives. Because I believe so gee mee in the importance 
of the religious element in education, I deprecate this miserable on it so 
earnestly. Let us have honest secular teaching in our national schoolsa—very re- 
ligious work so far—and then if Christian parents, Sunday-schools, Christian 
teachers, and the atmosphere of the life of a Christian nation cannot add the 

that is, the true religiousdnfluence—perhaps the less we talk about our 

Christianity the better | 


slightest religious interest in the su Nothing stands more fatally in the way 
salen tan is 


ton tok wed 4 wt time may come, ney, may be 
soon, W our religious 6 oe © same energy on 
national as they spend now on denominati efforts.” 

In corroboration of the above extracts, it may be remarked, that so little do 
Noneonformists find their children affected b 
Doty in most national schools, that they se 

t teaching even where the teacher’s views are more than ordinarily distasteful. 
What they value in Church schools, so much so that having a choice they often 
send their children to them rather than to British schools, is the ruperintendence 
of a gentleman.— From the Report (1869) of the Rev. J. R. Biakiston. 


Any opinions advanced in the Pall Mall Gazette might perhaps by 
some religious people be regarded with suspicion ; but the int of the 
above extract is that these opinions are emphatically endorsed by a 
clerical inspector of Church schools. 

The year 1870 was distinguished by the passing of the Elemen 
Education Act, and the commencement of the unseemly strife whi 
it inevitably ndered. This was the last occasion of any Govern- 
ment examination into religious ing. The in ’ reports 
for that year are clearly marked a very natural desire to make 
out as good a case as possible for denominational schools. Never- 
theless, we find such remarks as the following :— 


I have listened carefully to a good many lessons given by teachers and by 
apprentices, and I have read during the last years a great many abstracts of 
such lessons written by children, and I cannot honestly 7 4,- impression 
left by them is a satisfactory one. I may be mistaken, but the lessons seemed too 
often to be given on aye ergs ee and to bear very few marks of careful 
previous preparation, and such as the lessons have been, such have been the 
abstracts of them. I do not d to question either the ability or the inten- 
tions of teachers, but man them seem never to have in the course of 
their training the power of combining earnestness of with acquired know- 

and skill.— The Rev. J. D. Stewart (1870) on in Cambridge, Bed ford, 
and Huntingdon. 

I have long felt that the relations of the State to education 
denominational inspection ; and I shall be the more content to 
of my work, because I know that what is called religious instruction is ates | 
and lifeless and hard, too often given without due reverence, 


ht Ogee 


schools 
having little influence on the children who receive it. I believe that — 
edueation is the of 


of all education, ~ that mere secular education 


tions will come to 

be content to pe oy mission to others who have another 
mission of their own. — Reo. W. 73 Howard (1870) on schools in Hast and 
North Devon. 

All except one of the above extracts refer of course exclusively to 
Church of land schools. But we are far from insinua that 
the state’ of things in so-called unsectarian schools is much better. 
Our point is, that where the impartation of secular knowledge is the 
first object to be secured, and where the teaching must necessarily 
pene somewhat of the nature of drill, it is impossible to ensure 

t spiritual character in the teachers, or that free interchange of 
religious sympathy, both of which are absolutely essential to preserve 
definite religious instruction from falling into a lifeless routine. In the 
election for the London School Board one of the few candidates who took 
a firm and deliberate stand on the secular principle, appealed at one 
of hie meetings to a considerable audience to say whether any of them 
could trace their first religious impressions to the teaching of the day- 
school. One of the audience took up the challenge and asserted that 
he had not only learned Scriptural facts, but had received the first 

of spiritual life from Bible lessons in the school where 
Ge one trained. It turned out that he was an able and suc- 
cessful teacher of a large British school. His opinions there- 
fore naturally had considerable weight with the audience, and the 
~ er to think that he had made a bad shot. Still farther 
when the objector went on to state that for years he had himself given 
religious lessons with the most beneficial results to pupils of all de 
nominations, a formidable case appeared to be e out. But no 
sooner had he sat down, than rose up a sturdy operative who 
said: ‘‘I ama Unitarian. I send my boy to that gentleman’s school, 
and this gentleman gives him what he religious lessons. I don’t 
consider it religion at all; but I don’t think it worth while to with- 
draw the boy; for whatever he learns at the school, I can take care 
that he unlearns it at home.” Then a young man rose up who said: 
‘‘T went to that gentleman’s school myself, and all I remember about 
the religious ing is this: that we used to read the Bible in turns 
in a dead-alive sort of way, interrupted every now and then with such 
remarks as: Jones, be quiet! Smith, you come down here! Robinson, 
you stand on the form! andsoon.” Now here there was doubtless 


policy, we are 
experience of nine out of ten who have received religious instruction 
in day-schools is fair! nted by these speakers. To those who 
inngine that the problem is satisfactorily solved in British schools we 
oy oo the following remarks of Mr. Matthew Arnold in his report 
1869 :— 
My own observations, my inquiries, and the entries of the teachers in 
their log-books, all convince me that the knowledge of the Bible in 
British schools is not what their managers would wish it to be. The 
other day, in a school where the managers were so solicitous for this 
instruction that they begged me to hear and take in an examina- 
tion in it, the question was asked in the ” school—‘“‘ Of whom was it said, 
* Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile,’ and who saidit!"” Not 
a boy could tell. The same question was asked in the girls’ school in the after- 
noon, with the same result. is does not surprise me, for it follows naturally 
from the Bible knowledge of the children being wholly excluded from the matters 
which appear in the school’s inspection. 


We think also that the following observations of the Rey. Capel 
Sewel deserve to be seriously weighed by those whose panacea for all 
this wretched strife about religion is, ‘‘ the reading of the Bible with- 
out note or comment.” 

It would be a degradation of the book to which we profess to show 


if we bring it to the notice of while we refuse to make them 
understand it. In many cases they would become altogether indifferent to a 


to suggest. The semblance of religious abrasion nf yoda | 
and 


drawn from the teachers of peasy schools 
than that children sh up with idea that ite lessons can 
from the reading of a very difficult book which they are enoou 
raged to .— Report, 1869. 
We agree also with Mr. Brodie, who, in his rt for the same 
observes, that ‘‘ the British schools are practi secular schools 


ith rare exceptions.” The on of 


unsectarian 


of Mr. Benjamin Templar, of Manchester, in a 
. Questions for School Boards,” we believe to be thaneghip 
y facts :— 


in a school 
Dissen tarians and U 
of all ons, teach in the most manner the 


depra the et of future Puniament, andthe plenary. inepration 
eterni - 
under the that these were absolutel 
teins which, an he cai, “‘overyboay” believed. hee 2 
will not allow us to multiply these extracts, as we must 
find room for some, which are perhaps still more striking, under 
next head. It is true, as we have already ted, that testimony 
ny be adduced on the other side ; but when wide area referred to 
in these extracts is remembered, we do not think that the true friends 
of religion would wish it to be so generally desecrated for the sake 
a few doubtful instances of better success. Nay, farther, when the 
inevitable professional bias of the inspectors 1s borne in mind, and 
when the of their faint praise is observed, extending 
the very rarest instances to a confident assertion of palpable spiri 
results, the weight of this ite testimony becomes insignificant 
indeed. We have shown, not our own witnesses, but from those 
of the opposite side, that over wide areas in the North, in the 
Midlands, and in the South, the so-called religious instruction is as 
we have said, formal, lifeless, and wearisome, calculated rather to 
beget a distaste for religion than to propagate its t. It 
remains only under this to meet the objection bad as 
ae are at present, they would be far worse if religious 
ing were excluded. Many of our friends are haunted with 
@ nervous dread that in secular schools it would be im ble 
to enforce the commonest lessons of morality. For 
could not consent te do evil that may come. If, as we 
shown, the best influences of religion over the future lives of the 
children are imperilled by its present desecration, we are bound in 
against it. But the fears to which we have re- 


conscience ‘to 

ferred are altogether groundless. They ignore the power of Sunday- 
schools, which even yet embrace a Sr number of the 
than all day-schools put together. sligh 


t the work 
readers, district visitors, and the working clergy, who m 
bring religious influences to every home. And besides, 
ignore the experience which we already have of secular 
— shows = their _. 4 morality, so far from being wea 
rather above the average. Such an assertion maya paradoxical ; 
but when the demoralising effects of religious Semele are borne in 
mind, we think the fact is not difficult to account for. In peng .perts 

to all 


of the country secular schools associated with Mechanics’ 
have been in existence for a generation past; and we appeal 

who have been brought up in such schools whether the tone of morality 
was not in gen high. There are in various of London 
‘‘ Birkbeck Schools,” which are conducted entirely on the secular 


such a repudiation is a — 
i 


e and the cane should be 


we cannot Pm tere 

which reduces the life power of all morality to a sham. 

— above quoted, Mr. Benj. Templar gi 
chester Free School, which up to 1861 was known as 

Secular School. He of certain moral and, as he calls them 

religious lessons given there, although the Bible wasneverread. Hi 

testimony on this subject we here append :— 

on was impossible for me to witness the pleasure with which the children —_ 


return of the moral and lessons—their profound silence, 
keen in all that was said, and their desire for more, without feeling that 
Seago Saveas Weve Resenee Sep ous impressions, elevated affections, and 
her moral aspirations. Moreover, I had the gratification of knowing of y 


man 
the boys, and of cases of in- 
were fairly attributable to 


e to situations of diffe. 
had the very gratifying re- 


these lessons. When a few years had 
ceived king of instruction had left school, and 


— by them than by the science lessons, and were often kind enough to 
terms of warmest commendation of their usefulness, these stators 


were ministers of nearly all religious denominations ; clergymen of the Church of 
oe asa and of the Scoteh Churches; Catholic priests; Unitarians and Trini- 
. Aclergyman of the Established Church who paid several visits to the 
Secular School, and took special interest in these lessons, made the following entry 
in the visitors’ book :— 
“It is impossible to hear a moral lesson given here, without feeling convinced 
that is better taught and better understood here than in the majority 
of schools where the Bible is read, or catechisms, or other so-called systems of 


igion are taught.” 
n, Bart., after listening for some time to one of these 


John P lessons, 
and expressing his general gratification with the kind of teaching, said to the 


5 
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of the 


school), ‘“Well, you evidently teach sound, 
alwa by oe A they were 
and which I attributed 


Mr. Templar’s testimony, that the 
his secular school were favourite scholars in the Sunday- 
evidence in support of the third assertion 
the denominational system, meee 
in which religious tend to lose all 
thus receive in early life the germs of apathy 
truth. This effect is produced in two ways. 
re ee Sy sal nae oe 
mysterious doctrines than it is to excite an interest in + ew A 
ee See ear ng oy ot dea om 
done -schools, it is impossible to give 6 
iain in tes incenathe tendency on the part of hard- 
teachers, to be content with memoriter exhibi- 


always an impossibility 

, even by denominationalists themselves, practi- 
parents wholly disbelieve, 
roust, if er hove any meaning at all, be 
mere falschoods. In support of these ussertions we ask attention to 


EERE 
u 


: 


Aa 


Rildren 
children 
of about eleven years each, who did their arithmetic and 
pretty legible, intelligible, and 
and after the irksome (and 
e reiterated of four 
Sunday-school, uced such 
thy duty towards God!’ 
rst answer is—‘ My duty 
old your arts, withold 
hirchp and to give thinks 
onner his old name and 
‘send.’ The second is— 


eh 


3 
3 


ig 


: 


observed that this unmeanin Space restate fears or ro- 
i . They were, we are told, of 
fine They ‘did their ee ee roar — 
well.” wrote ‘‘ something pre ible, intelligible, an 
about an omnibus and about : pd ” And the above 
ious result of four or five years’ drill in those higher sub- 
jects, ch we are assured are the most important part of daily 
instruction. Surely there must be some reason for so strange a para- 
dox. And we venture to affirm that it is found in the incompatibi- 
bihty of the higher spiritual work of education with the conditions of 
—— day-school instruction. What idea of the importance of 
truths thus desecrated are these poor children likely to retain in after 
life? We dare to say that if, as 1s most probable, they are now found 
amongst the nee woreingeng, pepelnnen. Atis in no small measure 
because of their early association of religion with unmeaning non- 
sense. We earnestly ask all interested in the religious welfare of the 
young, if oe prepared to go on supporting a system which thus 


gives stones read. 
We must now explain what we meant above by saying that the 


conacience clause is practically inoperative, eyen according to the 


by oes Hpponenits, that there is no religious difficulty; which being 


Of the wisdom or justice of such a course, our readers must judge for 
themselves. For our own , we are persuaded that the inevitable 
tendency is to empty religious professions of all meaning. Let our 
readers ponder the real significance of the following language in which 
one .£ er Majesty’s inspectors ‘‘ gets over the seligions difficulty in 
a canter.” 


In Kent, as in Yorkshire, there is no such thing as a religious difficulty, except 
in the imagination of those who have no practical uaintance with the working 
of our national-school m, and who argue that there is a difficulty because 
there ought to be one. It is recorded that in Faversham schools (where the clergy- 
man is only one of a numerous body of and there are nearly 490 children 
of Dissenters, and about the same number of Church children) only about six or 
seven have been withdrawn from the instruction combined with 
the catechism during the last twelve years, or about ‘005 of a child per cent. per 
annum. There is no need to quote other statistics to the same effect, because | 
feel confident that I am stating what is now a matter of notoriety.— Report (1870) 
of the Rev. C. F. on schools in Kent. 


We also feel confident that this gentleman’s statement is quite within 
the mark. But what does it mean? That 490 children, having 
neither godfathers nor godmothers, were daily in the habit of reciting 
the most solemn yows. made oy Specs hypothetical perso on their 
behalf. The children of Unitari and unbelievers went through 
the mockery of repeating creeds which were subjects of ridicule at 
home; and Baptist chil received early lessons in hypocrisy, by 
Labsenwy | themselves, in order to be in the fashion, recipients of a 
sacrament which wg Facxrtgl to be repudiated by their parents. It is 
in vain to throw the 

ee ee ee and taxes for the su 
hypocrisy like this, we are doing more to d 


e upon the apathy of parents. We maintain 

of an organised 

vo religion of all real 

meaning than all infidel lecturers together. The following extract 

from a report under the Duke of Newcastle’s commission is to the 
same effect :— 

I have been asked whether the poor show a preference for one system of edu- 

; the education of their children be- 


alar feeling :—An Unitarian mis. 
in course of conversation asked him 
the Church school,” was the reply. ery 
, e o,” 


day, 
where he sent his boy to school. “ 


raia the the ofthe ten a think if ything in "oh Ys 
er of t y, ‘do t an to my child's 

head during the day about religion which 1 didnot approve i 

shove it out at night }"—Mr. Cumin’s Report. 


Our fourth position, that under the # ster system we are com- 
pelled to pay for the propagation mischievous error, hardly 
needs — support by quotations. Otherwise we might have 
added extracts from manuals of religious instruction published 
under the auspices of denominational authorities, and under our 
present system of concurrent endowment open to be taught at the 

ublic expense. But as ‘“‘the Sight of Hell” and the Rey. F. A. 
Gace’s now notorious catechism have been already quoted in our 
columns, we forbear, trusting that our readers have been already 
im with the danger to which they are exposed of being com- 

ed to pay for the inculcation of doctrines more hateful and dan- 
gerous than the superstitions of Mohammed or Juggernaut. 

Our space is exhausted, and we trust our task is accomplished. 
We have remarked on the patent facts which prove the utter ineffec- 
tiveness of the so-called religious teaching in day-schools. We have 
os one v-renk this bet , ow acy bs econ Mere weariso = @ 

continually repo y clerical i tors themselves. e 
have shown another cause in the disgraceful ful’ in indifference with which 
even under the conscience-clause the religious opinions of parents are 
treated. We have referred to the pernicious su itions which as 
ratepayers we may be compelled to support. And now we — to 
our readers to judge which is the y irreligious system ’—that 
which subjects religion to the dangers above exposed, or that which, 
confining the State to its proper province of secular ing, throws 
the responsibility for the tion of religion on that voluntary 
devotion, to which as a matter of fact Christianity under Divine 
= owes all its triumphs? In his report for 1870, the Rev. H. 

mith observes most truly that— 


The Bible is often the one book of the labouring man, and in rural districts at 
there are few homes in which a copy of the Holy Scriptures is not to be 
And even if there is not much at home the child is almost sure 
churth or chapel ; and although 
uired in ‘these ways is vague 
a familiarity with the subject 

of religion which he has of no other subject. In history, or geography, or grammar, 
, every , every idea is new and strange. he carries his new 

] home, he will meet with neither help nor sympathy. Of verbs an‘ pro- 
nouns, a Charta and the Pretender, the cottage inmates will probably 
ee not 7g ; but let i tell yt an learned of the Parable of the 
wer, or of the raising of Lazarus, | erally find some of his audi- 
tory able to follow him, if not to help him. — 


ef 


the work of Sunday 
meetings. 


much associated with popular 
school Bible drill, by its monotonous iteration for sixty years has 


mainly to that pharisaic class (socially aay which persecuted 
a when on earth. Rn us Ba Fe er a e) honest — 
and a more co us in iving wer of truth, will not do 
something better for ‘he 


<-, 


' we % Mt * 
‘Manon 71872. SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMSST. 
° the value of these volumes. They contain no | thesis,” because its o and termi- 
® wter ture P new arguments; for neither Christian apologetics | nology are insufficient to the facts. 
nor scepticism is concerned with new problems. once the perso God is 
3 ee It is cal the illustrations that are peculiar to | hended, Christianity appears nolonger y 
CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN this age. The fundamental questions of Christian | incredible; its admission is merely a matter of 
SCEPTICISM.* evidence are as old as Christianity; the funda- | historical and moral evidence. Not only does 
| mental questions of theology are as old as | the + mae impossibility of miracles ; 
We have received with pleasure these volumes, | philosophic thought. _., | to the power of the Supreme, we add the of 
in which some of the most distingui divines| Three of the lectures of the Christian oar thy, and miracles will seem 
of England and America deal with the old sub- | Evidence were reviewed in the ere is sufficient cause for there being 


jects of national th and Obristian evi- 
dences. It has been for a long time increasingly 
evident that these subjects were calling for new 
consideration in the light of the discoveries and 
tions of modern science; and it will be 
to many of our readers reassuring to know that 
in the opinion of candid and learned Uhristian 
theol , the basis of belief remains firm and 
unshaken as ever. Noone who is acquainted 
with the more intelligent representatives of re- 
ligious thought will think them at all indis- 
posed to give a fair hearing to the arguments 
which many scientific students regard as adverse 
to apy amy belief, or unready to estimate 
them at their proper value. Both intellectually 
and morally, most of the writers in these 
volumes show themselves quite worthy of a 
heari on these subjects. Intellectually, 
because the of scientific disco- 
very on Ohristian faith is not a ques- 
tion of pure science, but of philosoph 
reasoning on scientific generalisations; an 
theology: history, and literature, are equally 
valuable with science to train the mind to 
philosophic reasoning. Morally, because the 
volumes themsel7es a a@ candour, a 
sobriety, and a freedom from polemical heat 
and dogmatic gre udice which are worthy of all 
praise. Dr. Stoughton ins his lecture on 
‘** the nature and value of the miraculous testi- 
*‘mony to Ohristianity” with a reference to 
Christ's treatment of the cae of Thomas, 
and an acknowledgment that ‘‘ the subject has 
‘* sometimes been so handled as to drive the 
‘‘ unbeliever into deeper unbelieving”; and 


Dr. Rigg claims as one of two qualifications for | fest! 


treating the subject of ‘‘ Pantheism ” that ‘‘ he 
‘‘ has some knowl of the difficulties of 
‘* thought and belief which may lead honest 
‘‘men to become Pantheists ; t he under- 
‘* stands the on Ne thought of one _ me 
‘become entang in mazy coil o 

‘* Pantheistic reasonings ; at’ all events, that 
‘‘he knows that honest searchers after truth 


Many Pantheists,” he - again ha 
“ y an Ya says . a é ve 
** been _ are ae noble men; 
‘* some, I am prepared to believe, may even, in 
‘“‘a certain sense, be religious men.” Dr. 
Woolsey, of Yale College, looks to science to 
furnish ultimately a ‘‘ true cosmogony,” and 
write the ‘“‘ history of change in species.”” And 
Dr. Fisher, of New Haven, concludes his 
lecture on ‘‘ Rationalism” with some wise ad- 
monitions to the theologian :— 
‘The theologian must not set his face 

truth in his own branch. Revelation is complete, but 
not our understanding of it. . . The effect of his- 
torical, philol and scientific study is to bring out 
in bolder relief the human element in the sacred Scrip- 
It is more and more felt that ‘we yy this 


fo Scriptures ; to make, for 
example, stand or fall with the exactness 
of a cal Richard Baxter felt this, even 
in day. Never was there a louder call for the 
utmost and fairness in dealing with the diffi 
culties and objections of inqui minds, whose per 


lity to the Christian faith, ' 

y to ait why ae conciliatory spirit 

$5 Se. cart, of Me Saves & tly called for. 
ve . 


that 


_ In relation to these two series of lectures 
it must not be supposed either that there 
is any offensive assumption of patronising 
scientific sceptics as if they were sincere men, 
indeed, but crude in Bo mney and with 
er as yet only formed; or, on the 

er _—_ that nore Ag, amen or hesi- 
tancy in the vanced. For the 
most the lociunins then to say to scientific 
sceptics, ‘‘ We have considered the problems 
‘‘you have proposed to us; we have weighed 
“your arguments, and sought to appreciate 
‘your position: but we see no reason for 
‘‘ abandoning our faith ; our reasons for retain- 
‘ing it are here.” It is this which constitutes 


jctsm. A Course of Lectures delivered 
the Christian Evidence Society, with 
Paper by the Right 


C. J. 
D.D., Lord of Gloucester and Bristol. 
(London : Hodder and aghton. 


Boston ; 
com * 2 T f ' Q ti . Pi 1 } ‘ 
Oriliciom.- (lendon : Hodder and Stoughton. ) - 


Nonconformist at the time of their delivery. 
Such of them as deal with the historical 
evidences of Ohristianity will be noticed 
by us in another paper, when we will 
review the ‘‘ Boston of 1871: A 
‘Treatment of Questions in Biblical Criticism.’ 
It is the a priori credibility of Christianity at 
which we purpose now to glance; whether a 
professedly supernatural history has or has not, 
in the light of modern science, to be ruled out 
of court. . 
The lecture by Dr. Rigg on ‘‘ Pantheism”’ is 
of special importance in relation to this ques- 
tion; for on personality of God prayer and 
rovidence, miracle and revelation, depend. 
a oanver modern science may have exalted and 
rendered venerable the idea of law, the personal 
action of men is, in fact, no more fettered by the 
physical order of the universe than of old. Nor 
is it true that the ption of law ruling 
everywhere in the universe is the same thing 
as the ption of universal necessity. e- 
well’s statement that science reveals contingency 
as well as necessity in nature, is receiving 
abundant illustration. The indefinite variability 
of species is the great fact which Mr. Darwin's 
investigations have established; and there is 
room here, not only for ‘‘ natural selection,” 
but for personal action as well. Law may be 
conceived of, not as fettering human action, but 
as prescribing its methods; it is not an iron 
chain, but rather a flexible order. 8S ing of 
the doctrine of a discretionary Providence, Dr. 
Peabody says :— 
‘It is maintained that the general laws which mani- 
y govern outward nature leave no room for the 
action of Divine Providence in behalf of individuals. 
All that needs to be said here is, that the omni t 
God may do, under the reign of law, what man is con- 
stantly — See, under the reign of law. I 
exercise a retio vidence within a limited 
. lowna field, 1 ll 


sessed of wealth. 
a score of else wretched homes; or by my 
ess, | may make my own home cheerless and 

Jesehebe. There is no infraction of general laws; 

but [ insert 

my own bid 


at oo 5 so as to make these laws 
chariot; but I take the rei 


. I do not stop or overturn 
I would have them move. 


and the wheels move as 

God’s power be less 

than man’s? On the other hand, may not man’s action 
ret ‘s action upon 


upon nature under law interp 
nature under the laws which he has made supreme, to 
which he no more transcends than he suffers man to 
violate them ?” 

Dr. Ri in points out that the doctrine 
of * uadamal” ealeatien ’ is intelligible if the 
idea of personal action is brought in; and that 
Mr. Darwin is unable to keep the personal 
idea out. 

‘*Tt may be metaphorically said,” writes Mr. Darwin, 
‘that natural selection is daily and hourly scrutinising 
sslaclion teh whlch io tok, prosucvter ani. oadieg we 
re t we > 
that me hy is good, intently and nocemastiy weokinn 
wherever and whenever ie being” offers at the im- 


on, notwi , is most 
personifying an > | Mr. Darwin 


. Senge So EP cies, See 8 Peer Pee BO . 
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and Providence, as well as power. He - 

in one place of “ Nature's power of selection,” contrast- 

ing this with the “‘ powers of artificial selection exercised 

by feeble man,” by which, however, man can do so 

much ; and that “ Nature's power of selection” 
must be incom greater competent to 

saperier effects in respect of the 

infinite complexity of the co-adaptations 

organic one with another, and with 

life.” Language of a similar 


Dr. Rigg goes on to s of development as 
involving a plan and ing an idea. To the 
ordinary mind, development on any other 
hypothesis would be inconceivable; though 
mang tpg, scientific teachers might refuse to 
grant this. It is, however, sufficiently remark- 
able that students of nature should be unable 
to do without conceptions and words that are 
essentially Theistic. Personality is a fact in the 
developmentof the universe; and this nality 
henceforth remains the ultimate of “— 
interpretative idea of the universe. 7 
8 


indeed the yr vee of Paul 

ism of Athens, and it is equally valid 
‘‘Forasmuch as we are 
ring of God, we ought not to think 
‘*that the ead is like unto gold or silver.”’ 
Modern Pantheism has borro philosophical 
as well as ethical ideas from Christianity; and 
it fails to answer the test of a “‘ working hypo- 


\man himself may be unoonscious, 


wrought ; we add the idea of the Divine wisdom, 
and will be seen able to act in His world for 
ends without overturning the order of 

e Universe. 

We have, however, no standard of credibi- 
lity ; what to one man or to one age may seem 
probable, another man or another may find 
unable to tolerate. The inconesivable is often 
treated as the impossible; whereas conceiva- 
bility is not even a measure of probability. 
Difficulty of belief may result from inability to 
imagine; for we believe readily not only be- 
cause we see the proof of the thing, but also 
because we mentally view the thing itself dis- 
tinctly and fully. All evidence comes, perhaps, 
ultimately to be a question of sg i that 
which is ‘‘ like,” as ey says, is “ likely”’ 
—but with what must a thing be congruous for 
us to believe it? Plainly, it must be co ous 
with our conceptions; it is not enough for our 
belief that it be in accordance with facts; unless 
we can find a place for it in our minds where it 


may rank ther with some of our previous 
beliefs, we shall not be able to accept it. It is 
here, and not in any of the actual veries of 


modern science, that the modern difficulties in 
believing lie. The old faith is not contradicted 
by the new facts, but devotion to physical 
science has so moulded men’s habits of thinkin 
and influenced their methods, that they fin 
themselves inapt at using the methods of ethical 
and —— philosophy. Devotion to one 
class subjects is always likely to pro- 
duce a subtle intolerance of which ow 
i t 
which hinders his of truths of 
another class. Dr. Stoughton quotes as follows : 
“ The critical and inductive study of 
** the na world cannot but tend rs me a 
** to evince the inconceivableness imagined 
‘‘ interruptions of natural order, or supposed 
oe Se ee of matter, and of 
“ vast series of t causation which 
** constitutes the ‘legitimate field for the inves- 
** tigation of science, whose constancy is the 
** sole warrant for its generalisation.” That is 
to say, the constant y of the “‘ vast series 
“of dependent causation” has unfitted the 
mind for the conception of immediate causation. 
An inability to conceive ‘‘ natural order” and 
‘laws of matter” and a “‘ vast series of depen- 
“dent causation” belonged to the earlier ages, 
when the ent eee was dominated by the 
idea of personal activities, and science has had 
to fight her way against it. These are the 
ewe — sound thinkers have to seek to 
elivered. Things may seem incongruous 
with physical science which come not within 
the domains of physical science; just as things 
which belong not to mae may seem incon- 
— with theology. ut neither class of 
gs may be incongruous with the whole 
seme 0 human thought and interest. One of 
the lectures in either of the books we are 
— is that by Dr. Woolsey on “the 
*‘ Equilibrium between Physical and Moral 
“Truth” which treats of this subject. The 
former relations between these two branches of 
study have been reversed and their equilibrium 
disturbed, and hence the scepticism and the 
confusion of modern t. 

Dr. Stoughton’s lecture also keeps in view 
the subjective element in Christian evidences. 
He dwells ially on those features in the 
miracles of Christ by which their fitness for a 
place in the Divine revelation and their har- 
mony with the character of Christ are brought 
out. He ts that a miracle would not have 
the evidential value to us which it had when 
Christ wrought His. But he points out too that 
there is a difference between the present testi- 
mony of a miracle were it wrought, and the 
present testimony of the record that miracles 
were wrought. Miracles could not now be 
used as credentials of Ohrist, but those that 
were wrought ‘‘are not less true for being old. 
‘* They are as witnesses now as they were 
‘* eighteen centuries ago.” 

e are glad to see the presentation of the 
Christian evidences, made as they are in these 
two volumes, a part of the great work of 
Christian persuasion. a ined by a 
cold intellectual discussion of this theme. It is 
the person, and not simply the thinker, who has 
to be won to Christ; and it seems to have been 
made impossible to demonstrate the truth of 
the re ny intellectually only, lest the Gospel 
should only intellectually held. In 
habits of thought; in the relatiye im 
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apostles he has not, however, 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


We have received the second volume of Di. Hodge's 
Systematic Theology. (London: Nelson and Sons.) Of 
the first volume we spoke in terms of warm commenda- 
tion only a few weeks ago. The second volume fully 
hears out the promise of the first. It is as clear, 


as vigorous, as comprehensive. And as it treats of 
anthropology and soteriology —discussing, among 
kindred topica, the nature and fall of man, and the 
person and work of Christ —it will probably approve 
itself to even a larger body of readers than the previous 
volume. 

The Four Gospels Arranged in the Form of a Har- 
mony. By the Rev. J. M. Futier, M.A. (Christian 
Knowledge Society.) We have seen many Gospel 
Harmonies, but none adapted to popular use to compare 
with that now before us. [he arrangement is, as far as 
can be ascertained, chronological ; the different records, 
when they relate to the same event, being arranged in 
parallel columns under a topical heading. Where the 
correspondence of the Evangelists does not admit of 
this arrangement, the fullest account is given across the 
page, and a reference is made to the corresponding 
passages in the other narratives. Four very useful mars 
accompany the text, illustrating the course of Our 
Lord's journeys. The advantage of having a compila- 
tion of this kind is that it greatly facilitates and almost 
induces an analytical study of the Gospel narratives, 
while it makes the special characteristics of the various 
writers more obvious. 

Biblical on the Peaims,. By Franz 
De.itzscu, D.D. Translated by Rev. Francis Boiron, 

-) We 


appeared. We have only now to add that the third 
volume worthily closes it. Delitasch combines erudition 
with spiritual insight to an unusual and remarkable 
degree. Nowhere, perhaps, does his singular power 
find such full scope as in his work on Job, but in this 
exposition of the Psalms it finds sufficient scope to 
maintain him in the first rank of Biblical commentators. 
No student of the Hebrew Scriptures can afford to be 
without it. The one point in this volume we have to 
touch with regret is that, on grounds so inadequate or 
so inadequately stated, he should have adopted Gesenius’s 
theory of “‘the Songs of Degrees.” That “‘the goings 
‘‘up” of these psalms should be the steps by which 
they move onward to climaxes, or should be in any way 
connected with the technicalities of poetic structure, 
appear to us a forced and untenable hypothesis. 


and Revelation. By Jamis H. BRavuwp. 
(London ; Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. Vols.;I. and 
Il.) This is another of those elaborate and wasteful 
expenditures of human energy and ingenuity which the 
student of theological literature has so often to lament. 
It makes one sigh to think that it is, as the author 
assures us, the result of “years of close application,” 
to so much better purpose might the years and the ap- 
plication have been bestowed. For these two large and 
handsome volumes are a laborious attempt to extract 
historical ‘‘ correspondences” from Gibbon, Mosheim, 
D’Aubigné, and other eminent historians to the predic- 
tions of the Apocalypse. What the ghost of Gibben 
would think of being ranked with Mosheim and 
D’ Aubigné and other eminent historians of that class, we 
cannot pause to inquire; but no competent reader 
will fail to draw an unfavourable conclusion from finding 
the two latter ranked as grave historical authorities. 
With the help of Elliott’s “ Horm Apocalyptice,” our 
suthor, though gravely rebuking his master’s attempt 
to predict the future, finds a chronological fulfilment of 
the seven “seals” and the six “trumpets” in the 
history of the first sixteen or seventeen centuries of the 
Christian era, i.¢., from a.D. 98 to a.D. 1685. The 
“signs” and the “vials” are reserved for future 
volumes : and if they are to be expounded in the ampli- 
tude which Mr. Braund allows himself as he approaches 
his own time, we shudder to think of the fate to which 
future reviewers are doomed. He expends more than 
600 pages ‘on the sixth “trumpet”; and taking that 
fact as the basis of his caloulation, the reader may 
form some conception of “‘whereunto this thing will 


y grow.” lt would be useless on our part were we to 


describe at length the interpretations which the author 
puts on historical facts in order to draw them into 
ence with the predictions of the Apocalypse, 
or to correct in detail the innumerable blunders into 
which he falls. We question, we reject, his whole 
theoryIn our judgment the Apocalypse is not 
chronological prediction of events, but a description of 
principles, their rise, their conflicts, their issues ; it has 
not one but many and constant fulfilments. In these 
columns we can neither argue our own theory, nor 
refute his. We can only express our conviction that 
ayes poss is a mistaken one, and inform our 
readers that is nothing in his style of working it 
out to lead them to prefer his work to that of other 
disciples of the same school. 


The Sunday-school Teacher for 1871 is likely to prove 
a valuable manual] to those for whom it was intended. 
The exhibition of Bible trth, of course, has been the 


’ | main thing, but it is astonishing how something of 


hh Historical Appendix. By the Rev. Gronox Swsaron, | 
(Eatinburgh: T. and ‘T, Clark.) 


everything finds its place here, And this is as it should 
be; for, as is said in the preface—‘‘ An educated Sun- 


‘*day-school teacher should know much of something 
‘and something of many things.” Even should he do 
so, the “‘ Teacher” will still be of service in helping him 
to arrange and digest.—TAe Bible-class and Youth's 
Magasins (Sunday-school Union) is meant for Sunday 
scholars, and is wisely made lighter and more miscella- 
neous in its character. But it is very well done, the infor- 
mational and the lighter reading being skilfully blended. 
The illustrations, we almost think, might be better. — 
The Child's Fired Book of Geography, by the Rev. C. A. 
Jouns, B.A. (Bell and Daldy), is caloulated to be a very 
useful book ; the more so as it describes particularly, 
though simply, the geographical features of our own coun- 
try, in which, of course, leading towns are described ; Lon- 
don and the Thames forming a most interesting couple 
of chapters. Its utility is enhanced by the list of 
“examination questions” at the end.—Professor 
Thorold Rogers aims at doing the same for 
boys and girls in Social Hconomy (Cassell) as Mr. 
Johns does in geography. In a series of simple, easy 
lessons he tells about work and wages, profits, rents, 
prices, partnerships, money, taxes, charity, crime, 
punishment, emigration, and so on, going pretty well 
the whole round of social economy in an easy and in- 
teresting way. Had Professor Rogers added a series of 
‘* examination questions” at the end, as Mr. Johns has 
done, the book would have been all the more perfect 
and practically useful. Even yet, we think, this might 
be done with benefit. The book is worth the pains, as 
there can be small doubt Professor Roger’s words will 
be often realised, that when a young person has “ read 
‘through the whole, he will have got some insight into 
"the laws which regulate social life.”’ 

The Culture of Pleasure, by the author of the ‘‘ Mirage 
of Life" (Nisbet), is a very pleasant book, the teach- 
ings, always of a wholesome religious character, being 
well wrapt up in anecdote and instance. The author 
hag been careful in the keeping of a common-place book, 
and has found the advantage of it in the writing of this 
work. The scope of the book is clearly intimated in 
this sentence from the preface :—‘‘In addition to a 
- outline of the sources of human enjoyment, 
“the author has added a running comment on the 
*€ relations of religion to pleasure, which will, he trusts, 
‘show the reader more clearly than he has appre- 
* hended it before, the truth that the framer of the 
‘‘ natural law of pleasure is the same gracious Being, 
*‘ who tells us in the Revelation that he has given us 
‘**al) things richly to enjoy.”—Heavenly Laws for 
Earthly Homes, by Epwarp Dennett (Elliot Stock) is a 
work somewhat similar, but more strictly limited toa 
line of gubject. I¢ discusses the various relative 
domestic duties in an earnest and practical way, and 
may be found useful and helpful in many a household. 
The book is not pretentious, and fulfils almost all that it 
promises. Mr. Dennett, however, would by many be 
thought over-puritanic in so resolutely condemning 
dancing, and ranking it with billiards and gambling. — 
Starting in Life (Elliot Stock) is a series of “familiar 
“talks” designed to illustrate the advantage of the 
simpler virtues in relation to success in life, Mr. Clif- 
ford writes freely and vigorously, and his little book 
cannot fail to have a good effect wherever it is read, for 
it aims well and is carefully executed.— The Barly His- 
tory of the Independent Church, Rothwell (Marlborough) 
is useful as giving a faithful account of the 
trials to which some of the early pastors of that Church 
were exposed. One of them, Mr. Browning, was im- 
prisoned in Northampton Gaol for preaching the 
Gospel. A letter of his written from prison is 
given here, and is very touching. Mr. Davis, 
who was pastor some years later, was also grievously 
persecuted in the sorrowful year 1691. The history 
of separate Churches are of great value when they com- 
memorate lives like these. In Establishments and Volun- 
taryiem Contrasted, by the Rev. J. M. Mavens, M.A. 
(Beeley), we have wondrously inconsequent argu. 
ments, one-sided readings of,history, and, what is most 
mournful of all, a complete inability to assume for a 
moment the standpoint of Nonconformists. What can 
be thought of a writer who offends the feelings of those 
he argues with in the very outset by declaring that 
“‘ those who have no religion in themselves, can hardly be 
“brought to see and understand the imperative duty 
*‘of a Christian Government to uphold religion in the 
“‘land,” and who conjures up the old falsehood that 
Mr. Miall wishes to divert to secular purp.ses the 
private endowments of the English Church. Mr. 
Mayers before he writes again should try to understand 
in some degree what Nonconformists really strive for, 
and should earnestly endeavour to estimate the real 
value of the sufferings of Nonconformists for their 
cause since the time of Elizabeth. As to the Church of 
England, gu4 Church, Mr. Miall is perhaps quite as 
friendly to her as Mr. Mayers; but when Mr. Mayers 
talks about her “‘ hoary head being a crown of glory,” 
and describes her as a Church eminent for her “‘ work 
“of faith and labour of love,” it is open to us to ask 
whether the farce of congéd'elire isa gem in the said 
crown, and whether scandalous sales of the cure of 
souls, and starving curates, and a neglected peasantry, are 
additional tokens of this “ work of faith and labour of 
“love.” But these evils mostly appertain to her as a 
State-Church, and perhaps those are the truest friends 
of the Anglican Church who wish to deliver her from 
these things to which Mr. Mayers, in blind devotion, 


apparently desires to cleave fast. 


. 
’ 
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AT THE LAMBETH BATHS. 

Saturday night is always a busy time in the New 
Cut. Crowded as that thoroughfare is on ordinary 
week-evenings, on Saturday nights it is almost im- 
passable. Numerous groups of people block up the 
__ narrow pavement, gazing at the tempting stocks of 
cheap tradesmen. Last Saturday, not without 
difficulty, we reached the entrance to the Lambeth 
Baths, which reminded us of the approach to a 
cheap soup-kitchen. In the open space before the 


gate were a number of ragged, hungry-looking chil- 
dren, who gazed wistfully at us as we passed in, 
for they could hear the clatter of tea-cups, and in- 
hale the fragrant odours of the tea-urns. On enter- 
ing, a novel spectacle met our eyes, In a large 
oblong pit (forming, when filled with water, an 
enormous swimming-bath) were several hundreds of 
men, women, and children seen sitting at a series 
of long tables. There was a remarkable contrast 
between the crowd within and the crowd without. 
There were no grim, unshaven countenances here, 
no ragged coats or tattered shawls, no scowling 
features, no foul words or drunken: curses. Yet 
these were plentiful enough outside. It was im- 
possible to move a step down the New Cut without 
hearing an obscene jest or a savage imprecation— 
without meeting sights that make one wonder 
whether civilisation is more than a mere name. 
The people who had flocked to the Lambeth Baths 
tea-meeting to the same class as those 
who lounged idly up and down the New Cut, or 
loafed in front of the gaudy public-houses so 
numerous in that thoroughfare. How great the 
différence between them! To the crowd without 
existence apparently seemed a purely mechanical 
affair ; the crowd within were learning to live for 
the future as well as the present. The tea-drinking 
being over, the tables and apparatus disappeared 
with marvellous rapidity, and the last meeting of 
the season commenced, 

At s rough calculation there must have been be- 
tween two and three thousand persons present after 
the meeting had fairly commenced. Not more than 
half of these could obtain sitting accommodation, 
the others were compelled to stand. Yet there 
were ea of impatience, thanks to 
the tact of the Rev. G. M. Murphy, who seems to 
have cegnied  wadestel corel over the erorte 
who have learn e 
building in the New Out as. kind of social Mecos 
Under his gui the interval p the 
arrival of So Sen ty C. ars os be 
was u singing wi eartiness, 
perfect anny, several sale tunes. Ree 
ally there was a touch of pathos in the strain, 
especially when such lines as the following are 


sung :— 
Sweet th can never die, 


But when the gentle dew 

Gives them their charms anew, 

With many an added hue, 

They bloom again. 
How unlike such sentiments as these to those 
sung in the music-halls and yelled in the public- 
houses by the admirers of the Champagne Charley 
scheol of ballad poetry! Yet there .wasa time, 
rhaps, when with most of those t 
jest rubbish ever chanted by a comic 

would have found more favour than the really 


pen Kee. Actor which they had since learned to 
eer ves. But all this time the place was 
becoming filled. It was crowded with workers in 


the cause of tem and social reform, men 
whose names the world seldom hears, but whose 


labours are beginning to bear substantial fruit, even 
in the midst of one of the most unpromising dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. On the arrival the 


chairman there was a loud shout of welcome, which 
was renewed as he took the chair, but when the 
Rev. J. Marchant began offering prayer, the silence 
was profound. Mr. Murphy has achieved a t 

ial triumph. Nowhere else could such an orderiy 
assem found. - Recruited from the lowest 
strata of society, the vast crowd required no police- 
man to hold it in check. The aes of 
o. Murphy was obeyed more effectually than if 
is back. 


The object of the : was to celebrate the 
close of the tenth series of Lambeth Baths meetings, 
which have now become one of the great social 
institutions of South London. We give a su 
of the a read by Mr. Murphy, relative to the 
work of the winter season :—~ 

One hundred and seventeen méetings have been held, 
exclusive of the sittings of the art and science class, 
which have held on steadily every week, doing their 

and important work. The attendance 
been 118,000, or an average of nearly 1,000 persons, 
chiefly men, for every meeting. A very, quantit 
ot pate Ciiraten® hes toun Ss and widely buted, 
wh ouy Seanad wae —y ay - freely given 
away. perance pledge been 
buntreds of persons, and very many homes are 2 
and not a few hearts are purer for the meetings, The 


inal 


meetings have been held almost nightly. On Mondays 
and other entertainments of an in- 


Tuesda enings bei yw aes 
seidiiben "The scientific Soluies 
Comggunet, F.R.S., i of 


, F.R.S., of the Royal School 
on the ‘‘Connection of the Geology of Britain with its 
Rey hy,” the ‘Geological Origin of British 

es,” and “‘ River Courses.” These lectures, 
to which a smal] fee was 


for admission, were 
well appreciated by highly in t audiences of 
mechanics and others. The com 


tee were indebted 
to the Gilchrist Educational Trust for these interesting 
addresses, The Wednesday evenings have been chiefly 
occupied by thé Christian Instruction Society, the 
United Alliance, and the Good Templars, 
who have held some a ing and useful meet- 
ings. There have also lectures, discussions, band 
of hope entertainments, catch concerts, 
meée ; one of the latter held under the auspices 
of the Metropolitan Free Bridges Association, has led 
to the serious consideration, in many quarters, of the 
anomaly of *‘ Toll Bridges,” such as Waterloo Bridge, 
in the heart of the metropolis. The Thursday evenings 
are devoted to meetings under the auspices of the Na 
tional Temperance League, while the Friday night 
gatherings were of a somewhat miscellaneous , 
comprising readings, handbell ringing, Good Templar 
} demonstrations, panoramas, Rechabitism, lectures, 
musical entertainments, and public meetings in refe- 
rence to the new social movements, the over-working 
of railway servants, and on “‘thecoming session.” The 
last has resulted in the general approval of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry, but urged the abrogation of Clause 35 
of the Elementary Education Act, and resistance to the 
utmost to the demands of the Roman Catholic priests 
for an Irish denominational educational Establishment. 
Two Sunday afternoon meetings of a somewhat im- 
pertens character were held—one by the men of Mesars. 
audslay’s firm, to facilitate matters as to a friendly 
arrangement in reference to the adoption of the nine 
hours movement, which was happily quite successful ; 
and the other for the somewhat difficult task of forming 
a General Labours’ Society ; the movement has been 
ted, and it is hoped may ultimately help the 
healthful interests of the masters and men in every 
direction. As to the Saturday-evening pomecaer 
a singing, &c., they have boen, if possible, 
more tho ly a success than on previous occasions ; 
the readers, performers, and others, belonging princi- 
ely eg any classes.. Then on Sunday mornings 
ere have been special religious services, which at- 
Soke Se numbers of hearers. But we have quoted 
enoug 


After this —— which s for iteelf, it is 
repeat the addresses of the chair- 


not —— 

man, Mr. William McArthur, M.P., the Rev. G. 

W. MoCree, the Rev. Newman Hall, and other 
ers on this occasion. The work of Mr. 


— and his active fellow-labourers speaks for 
i 


But why should we not have similar organisa- 
tions in other parts of the m lis? Why 
should the classes of Lam be more 
favoured than others of their order. What Mr. 
Murphy has done in the New Cut can be done else- 
where. We only want the men to organise and 
carry it on. Such labours as these are worth a 
host of Parliamentary addresses and philosophical 
theories. While our sages are —— their brains 
in the hope of discovering some wonderful scheme 
for making men wiser, ter, and more noble in 
their aspirations, a few comparatively unknown 
workers—men whose names are not mentioned in 
Hansard, whose titles are not recorded in Debrett 
—have actually solved the problem ; have found 
that by the unwearying exercise of love, kindness, 
and self-denial they can transform the savage into 
a@ man, and change the miserable hovel into a home. 
If those interested in the cause of social progress 
would make themselves acquainted with the 
character of the Lambeth experiments, they might 
certainly learn a useful lesson from it. 


Hiiscelluncons, 
—_>— 

KIDNAPPING IN THE SoutH Szas.—The bill for 
the prevention and punishment of criminal out- 
rages ee of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, ght in by Mr. ee 
and Mr. Forster, empowers colonial courte to try 
and punish British subjects for kidnapping natives 
of the above islands ; to issue commissions for the 
examination of witnesses ; to authorise commanders 
of Her Majesty’s ships to obtain the attendance of 
native witnesses, and to convey them from and re- 
convey them to the islands in which they live, and 
to remunerate such witnesses. Certain British 
officials in any of Her Majesty’s possessions are 
authorised to seize suspected ships, and British 
Vice-Admiralty Courts are to have full power and 
authority to try the charges upon which such 
vessels have been seized, and condemn the vessel 
and cargo as forfeited to Her Majesty, or to order 
them to be restored with or without c or 
damages. 

University CoLLece, Lonpon.—At the annual 
general meeting of the members of the college, on 
the 28th ult., the Right Hon. Lord Belper, presi- 
dent, in the chair, his lordship was re-elected presi- 
dent of the college; the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Kimberley was elected vice-president ; Sir F. H. 
Goldsmid, Bart, M.P., was re-elected treasurer ; 
Mr. W. D. Christie, M.A., C.B., the Hon. George 
Denman, M.P., Mr. John Hodgkin, and the Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, M.A., were re-elected, and 
Mr. Augustus W. Franks, M.A., Mr. Arthur Grote, 
and Francis Marcet, F.R.S., were elected members 
of the Council ; Mr. J Prestwich, F.R.S8., was 


elected an auditor ; and the following eight gentle- 


, 


Busk, M.A., LL.B. ; Mr. J 
Thomas Olver Harding, : 


William Lord, B.A. 2. Graduates in Medi and 
Science—Mr. Tempest Anderson, M.B., B.S., B.Sc. ; 
William Richard Gowers, M.D. ; Frederick Barham 


Nunneley, M.D., B.S.; and Frederick Thomas 
pene M.D., Tee 2 apne vote of thanks 
ec e proceedings. 
GALLERY oF [ta.eernation.— This ular place 
of amusement, under the auspices of hie and ’ 
German Reed, continues to offer attractions. 
“King Christmas,” which has so long and 
successful a run, is now withdrawn, and will be 
missed by the juveniles. Mr. Corney Grain’s ‘‘ Home 
for the Holidays,” a humorous song after the style 
of the celebrated Mr. Parry, still holds its ground, 
and is followed by ‘‘Charity begins at Home,” a 
lively operetta, with pretty music and sparklin 


dialogue, and amusing situations. This ‘ musi 
proverb,” as it is called, brings out the full strength 
of the clever membersof the company. Mrs. German 


Reed exhibits her usual skill and address as a fisher- 
woman and a eg | girl; Miss Fanny Holland is 
a village beauty ; Mr. Arthur Cecil, enactsa photo- 
grapher and school commissioner ; Mr. Alfred Reed 
ag of Mr. and Mrs. German), a charity boy ; and 
r. Corney Grain, a pous . © piece is 
full of fun, life, eccentricities of character, 
and well sustains the high reputation of the Gallery 
of Illustration. A new entertainment written by 
F. C. Burnand, and the music com James 
L. Molloy, entitled ‘‘ My Aunt’s Secret,” will next 
week be uced by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed. 
Mr. Epwarp Barnes, M.P., anp mis Cownati- 
TUENTS.—A deputation, appointed by the Leeds 
Liberal Association and the Leeds branch of the 
ar a1 gy Pr a has 4° “ interview poder 
wit . Edward Baines, for the purpose of poim 
out to him that the views held by the Liberals o 
Leeds generally on the education question are op- 
posed those which he maintains. The deputa- 
tion, which comprised Mr. T. R. Clarke (President 
of the Liberal iation), the Rev. W. Holland 
(Wesleyan minister), and others, e to the 
hon. member their firmly-held opinions in favour 
of united secular and religious instru _ 
e 


connection with sectarian education. 
ted out to Mr, Baines that 


moreover, 


vote for the amendment of the Ed 
accordance with the Nonoonformist view of it. 
dla chal ae Cencieaien, enaieaeed baa ate 
versation e on, ¢ 

that he could not see to eye with his 
constituents on the education question. 

mitted that he now ved much 

in 


religious teaching from State-aided schools. 
hon. member further expressed his cognisance of 
the fact that his views were not the views of Non- 
conformists generally ; and for this and other 
reasons, it was his intention to retire from the re- 

tation of the borough when the present Par- 
iament was at an end.—Leeds Hxpress. 


Poetry. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 
Yes, ‘‘God save the Queen!” ay, and well may we say it, 
Ungrudgingly, lovingly, long may it start, 
Not alone from our lips, when we shout or we Dany toe 
But shouted, or sung, or said, straight from rt. 
She reigns for her De cagtsteg fav’rite, no party, 
Between her and them has there ever been seen ; 
‘Tis my love for the people that makes me so hearty ° 
Whenever I cry, as now, “‘ God save the Queen |” 


Look abroad through the world—see, wherever your 
sight still 
From country to country sets eyes on a throne, 
"Tis the same reign of bayonets, defying all rights still ; 
beg hy abn btm gh ae @ ery : 
Then, at “ane looking round, here what still are we 
seeing 
What is seen, and long may it by all eyes be seen— 
A nation its limbs from their old shacklas freeing, 
Uncheck’'d to its glad cry of ‘‘ God save the Queen ! ’ 


She, than all the despots around her far wiser, 
Is rightly contented ourselves we should rule ; 
— those crowned tyrants, who doubtless despise 
er, 
She wants not our will to her own still to school ; 
In fact, she don’t need it—the two are one only ; 
Her wishes and ours but the same still have : 
So who wonders, among us, he'd find himeelf lonely - 
Who would not cry with us all, ‘‘God save the Queen!” 


As a ruler we prize, as a woman we love her ; 
Temptations beset most the souls born so high ; 

But though she knows no rule but God's is above her, 
When did she obedience to that rule deny ? 

A daughter—her parents but knew her to bless her ; 
A wife—what a model to all wives she’s been ! 

A mother—O well may her children caress her, 
And well may we, with them pray,‘ God save the 

Queen !” 

Yes, long may she live—God for our sake preserve her ; 
No better can rule when she passes from earth ; 

She’s all we could wish her; we should not deserve her 
If, while she is with us, we knew not her worth. 

Then, as Queen and as daughter, as true wife and mother, 

As ruler and woman, to us, We mean 

Still to pray that, of rulers, we long have no other 


Than she for whom hére we cry, “‘God save the 
Queen |!” . . C, Bewwerr. 
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MR, LEIFCHILD’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, 
THE HIGHER MINISTRY OF NATURE 
‘' VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE, 

AND AS AN AID TO ADVANCED CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
By JOHN R. LHEIFCHILD, A.M., Author of ** Our Coal 
Fields and Our Coal Pits.” 

Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST for MARCH. 

is now ready. Price Sixpence, Edited by R. W. Dawa, M.A. 
ConTENTS. 

EpvucaTIonat Pouicy oF = Jogconvoasrere, 

Geabares ov Holy ScarrruRs By oh de Pressensé, D.D. 
STIOGNOMY OF 

or Necromancy. ‘By Haward White 
CONFIDENCE 


‘or 
Ips In THE Enpowsep GramMaR Scuoois. By a 


NOCONFORMITY AND THE New. 
ogee or THE Mancuester CONFERENCE. 


day is published, 
THE LIFE of THOMAS COOPER. Written by Himself. 
‘With a Portrait. -Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
EDITION of THOMAS COOPER’S LECTURES. The 
of HISTORY over the GULF of TIME ; ee ee Dieters 
Christianity. Now ready 


Boldooes for the Troth of 
THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON; + Brief Sermons. 


. By J. Batpwin Baown, B.A. Just published. Price 7s. 6d. 


“ a ere . Richi densed 
nieael Sreeed tee Balto Quarterly Review gist 


a TRUS LIFE. A Sermon on the Death of Sir Francis 
Crossley, Bart., M.P. By the Rev. Enocu Mziioe, A.M., D.D., Halifax. Price 6d. 
CHEAP EDITION OF REV. SAMUEL MARTIN’S SERMONS. 


RAIN UPON the MOWN GRASS, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Spaees Manet, of Westminster. A new and cheaper edition, 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
ORUMBS SWEPT UP. By T. de Witt Talmage, of 


Brooklyn, U.8. ee ee whip 
booty of iiustretion and Sastieed Palak which 


” Beceutly Published, 


SECOND SERIES. 
ECCLES1A: 
Church Problems considered in a Series of Essays. 


Bilited by H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D., President of Cheshunt College. 
Pre ee. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS. By R. W. Dale, MA, 


CUES from all QUARTERS; or, Literary Musings of 
a Clerical Recluse. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“We have nothing but praise to give to the very delightful volume before us.”— 
My A volume of excoedingly clever and original essays.”—Graphic. 

DARK SAYINGS on a HARP, and other Sermons on 
some of the Dark Questions of Human Life. By F. Paxton Hoop. Second 
Edition. 6s. 


SUCCESS in PUBLIC SPEAKING, hak sacoeme te PREAOH- 

«which will b be found in Mr. Paxton Hood’s Wald of Ancobes” 

volume of 720 pages. Price 10s. 6d. 

THE WORLD of MORAL and RELIGIOUS ANECDOTE 

feet ange oengecta and litly fo prove expecially uncut ministers, Suna” 
m ™ 

different range of y to prove useful inisters, Sunday 


pages. 


INCIDENTS in the LIFE of EDWARD WRIGHT, 
to his Work the Thieves of London, By E 
Tnchaing Beterence te & among y Epwarp 


“The story is interesting as aromance. Mr. Leach has done his work with good taste 
and hearty sympathy.— Freeman. 
THE BIBLE STUDENT. Oomplete in 2 vols. price 
SR eee at ood we for a small price. Some of the articles are of a 
order, both for learning and for style.” Record. Ty 
Contains vast amount of very useful and valuable material.” —British Quarterly 


HODDER AND SsTOUGHTON’S 


LIST. 


The Congregational Psalmist. 
Edited by Henry Auton, D.D., and H. J. Gauntiztrt, Mus. Doc. 
Nearly 170,000 of the different Editions of the Congregational Psalmist have been sold. 


TUNES AND CHORALES. 


SUE eee Car et eg 
SOL-FA EDITION. 
INSTRUMENTAL SCOR —Cloth, 12s, 6d. ; 15s. ; eo 

SEPARATE VOCAL PARTS —Gtilt covers, exch 1s. Is. ; p cloth, ls. 6d. ; roan, 2s. 


CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ANTHEMS, &c. 


COMPRESSED SCORE.—Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s.; roan, 2s. 6d. 
CHEAP POPULAR ree ae 6d. ; stiff cloth, Od. 
SOL-FA EDITION.—Cloth lim , Od. 

"Pisses 6 6s. 6d. ; roan, 7s. 6d, 


INSTRUMENTAL SCORE. a 
THE TUNES, CHANTS, &., IN ONE VOLUME. 
VOCAL SCORE.—Cloth, 7s. ; roan, 8s. 
COMPRESSED, SCORE.—Ci 5s. ; cay? 5s. 6d. 
ee RUMENTAL SCOR. , 17s. 6d.; roan, 21s.; morocco, 32s 
7 Parts may aleo be had bound up with the Chants. Cloth, 3s. 64d. 
roan, 


Publications of the Gongregutional Anion. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 1872. Con- 
Union for 1871, General Statistics of 
Information. Price 


taining de nagee | of the 
the Denomination, other 2s.; or cloth, 3s. 
(Postage 74.) 

THE NEW. CONGREGATIONAL HYMN - BOOK. 


-nine 
I yay Soon be had co pete Det and Prices, from 6d. to 12s., 
THE SMALLER CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK. 


for Pra 
aati 84. ae ee oe oeny Wellet, Paper, 2d. ; 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN- 
BOOK. Paper, 2}d. each, or 20s. per 100; ey he Ramen AN lly 


American leather, 444. each, oF 36s. per 100; leather covers), 6d. each, or 48s. 
per 


onlie eel chee RECORDS. A Series of 


— 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ie, ‘Cnlieaie Church 
M and the Lord’ 
Fath Church Onder and Discipline eh ae the Declaration of 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL TUNE-BOOK. Hdited by 
James Sampson. New and Enlarged Edition. Price 1s. 6d., boards ; 2s., cloth ; 
2s. 6d., roan, gilt edges. 

THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. New Edition. 


With Additional Hymms for Teachers’ Meetings. Edited Epwin H 
Price 2d.; cloth, 4d. A Liberal Allowance to Sunday-schools. ” — 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC. 


Kev. WH, Hover MAY iG: J "Eve, ra, Byte on 


Enlarged. Con- 
we by the late 
ason, and Messrs. 


Goss, H H. Smart, Turle, and others. The following New and 
Enlarged py at gale ram ~ 

.d 

Compresssep Vocal Soong, royal l6mo, cloth extra ooo... oo... occ ccccceees 3 0 
with Psalms for Chanting EEE SE ae 

OrGaNn Score, oblong folio, cloth iis iiea RD Rbete6s panne, ccotaccstnsbececanek: 1 0 
il IR os ile mm tl paced hw fe ee 18 0 

Sou-ra FuuL Scorsg, royal PEE 6. -c idctccesnceases AS AE AG lat SE ° 6 
co ‘ a with Psalms for Chanting ................... 8 0 
me SE Se TE IEE 1 0 


CONGREGATIONAL ANTHEMS and COLLECTS : a Sup: 
Gentes to oe Sune Bects j enlarged to 71 Anthems, and providing for ordi 
orship, and for occasions and seasons. The foll 
te mage on: aan « owing Cher" and Enlarged 
Compressed Vocat Sconrs, royal l6mo, stitched .......................... 1 r 
é " » Cloth lettered . RS Be Te 
fa m » With PealmsforChanting. s 
il Rene esartataad je 9 
Oncan Scors, with preludes, oblong folios, stifcovers 0... 7 0 
Sou-Fa Fuut Score, royal 16mo, stitched... ae a 2 e ‘ 
" se * I is ee ee 1 6 
wth Fan fr chaning, co Ai Shee ae RT 2 0 
Tue Worps OF THE ANTHEMS inlbnieuncentbbetessrennantiidsiideks cedhecaskddbiacteoks. cesses 1 0 


PSALMS and HYMNS from HOLY SCRIPTURE, for 
CHANTING. Con nth lh for ome = Words of 71 Anthems. 


The following New and Editions are now read 
Sy Rl tncnae al Siace, at  aa aT 4d. 
18mo, - ne SetPR satan NNN REONennt bded athacnnenenececcncheecs cebanenatencs 6d. 
Royel 16mo, ‘with Chania, wishes Wes ass" 2a 
so +; SINT hte ie an Rid idteded es. : 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Published by Anruur Maus, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, London; and Printed by Roszrt Kinoston Burt, Wine Office 
y ~ me Tarch 7, TeT2 ine Court, Fleet Street, London. 


